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BUSINESS NOTICES, set uniformly in leaded 
brevier, with a full-face side head, confined to one 
column, 5th page, 25 cents per running line, each in- 
sertion, AJ! communications relating ta advertise- 
ments should be addressed to T. C, EVANs, 106 
Washington Street, Boston, 

Sr. Lovis Ovrrice.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1209 Arm- 
strong Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. . 

Bosron Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House aud second door from Beacon Street, 

New York Orrice.. Mary F, Davis, Agent, No. 24 
East Fourth Street. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch Street. 

San Francisco Orrice.—At H. Snow’s Liberal 
and Reform Book Store No, 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 





All communications for the WomMANn’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Kditors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the postoflice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

a ae. orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and ety omy from the postofiice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 














LITTLE DUTCH GRETCHEN. 
BY FANNY HOWELL, 


Little Dutch Gretchen came over the sea, 
With an aunt in place of her mother; 

“As like’’—so little Dutch Gretchen told me— 
“As like as one pea to another,” 

Little Dutch Gretchen fell sick on the way, 
A-sailing upon the dark water; 

The captAin came down to the cabin each day, 
And called her his patient Dutch daughter. 


Little Dutch Gretchen took pretzels and beer, 
Hoping she scon would be better ; 

And at last, when the end of the journey was near, 
Dutch Gretchen sent homeward a letter. 

“J’'m better,” Dutch Gretchen wrote first on the page, 
“And my aunt is as kind as my mother; 

But never aprison-bird shut ip a cage, 
Longed more to give one for the other. 

“There's a look and a tone, and a tenderer way, 
A bosom more gentle to lie on; 

And mother, a love that will never grow gray, 
And a heart that is blessed to die on. 

So, mother, I’ve said to the captain to-night, 
To Bremen [ll sail back most gladly ; 

To tell you if changing one’s mother is right, 
°Tis a thing that will cheat a child sadly.” 

And little Dutch Gretchen went home o’er the sea, 
And gave back her aunt for her mother; 

“For they’re not all the same,” said Gretchen to me, 
“Though like as one pea to another.” 

—Hearth and Home. 


—-— 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


The tide comes up, and the tide goes down, 
Over the rocks so rugged and brown, 

And the cruel sea with a hungry roar, 
Dashes its breakers along the shore: 

But steady and clear, with a constant ray, 
The star of the light-house shines alway. 


The ships come sailing across the main, 
But the harbor mouth is hard to gain, 
For the treacherous reef lies close beside, 
And the rocks are bare at the coming tide, 
And the blinding fog comes down at night, 
Shrouding and hiding the harbor light. 
The sailors, sailing their ships along, 
Will tell you a tale of the light-house strong; 
How once, when the keeper was far away, 
A terrible storm swept down the bay, 
And two little children were left to keep 
Their awesome watch with the angry deep. 
The fair little sister wept, dismayed, 
But the brother said, “1 am not afraid; 
There’s One who ruleth o’er sea and land, 
And holds the waves in his mighty hand; 
For Humanity’s sake I will watch to-night, 
And feed, for the sailors, the beacon light.” 
So the sailors heard through the murky shroud 
The fog-bell sounding its warning loud! 
While the children up in the lonely tower, 
Tended the lamp in the midnight hour, 
And prayed for any whose souls might be 
In deadly peril by land or sea. 
Ghostly and dim, when the storm was over, 
The ships rode safely far off shore, 
And a boat shot out from the town that lay 
Dusky and purple, across the bay, 





She touched her keel to the light-house strand, 
And the eager keeper leaped to land. 

And swiftly climbing the light-house stair, 
He called to his children, young and fair: 

But, worn with their toilsome watch, they slept, 
While slowly over their foreheads crept 

The golden light of the moraing sun, 
Like a victor’s crown, when his palm is won, 

— Happy Hours, 





RECLAIMED. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON,. 





Our feet are set among the soft, rich mosses, 
Broidered with lichened twigs and last year’s leaves. 
How beautiful these tokens of her losses! 
How tenderly the pitying mother weaves 
Fresh garlands of the partridge-berry’s creeping 
And emerald sprays above each mystic mound. 
These make you think of lost men, locked in sleeping, 
Or of a world-old, leaf-hid burial-ground, 
Mute witness of past eons! Each gray giant, 
Lies as he fell, his drapery round him drawn, 
Like some stark Cesar, even in clay defiant, 
Whose shrouded outlines hint of glories gone! 
So close together stand his tall successors, 
You scarce can glimpse the sultry August skies ; 
’Neath the light, cryptic, lo! we tread as guessers 
And spell the awe in one another’s eyes. 
Like to the shirt of Nessus, quaint and deadly, 
The poisoned armor of the ivy clings 
To these strong trunks, with ominous leaves veined 
redly. 
The air is full of sleep and no bird sings. 
But ’twixt the fallen boughs, interlaced and mosséd, 
A silvery, steadfast glistening doth break; 
Not even these withered trees, aslant and bosséd, 
Can hide the secret of the forest lake. 
Stirless as Lethe! With the wood coeval, 
And what its depths hold no man living knows; 
Haply, the secrets of a world primeval 
Lie far beneath its passionless repose. 
Give thanks, O lonely heart! since, at thy sorest, 
This forest, in the bosom of the hill, 
This still lake, in the bosom of the forest, 
Have waked in thee a comprehensive thrill. 
What matters it that these are world -negl-cted, 
(Such sweet reprisals doth dear Nature make), 
That for long years no face hath one reflected, 
Nor voice hath made the other's echoes wake? 
If thou art like to these, lone heart, forget not 
How safe they lie on Nature’s wholesome breast ; 
If thou art like to these, thou wilt regret not 
Her hand stretched out to draw thee to thy rest. 
--Independent. 
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UNCONSCIOUS ANNIHILATION. 


I cannot remember the time when the anti- 
slavery movement was not criticized from two 
diametrically opposite points of view, and this 
often by the self-same persons. It was too 
strong, and too weak; it was growing too fast, 
and languishing too obviously. It threatened 
to be the ruin of the whole country; and yet 
it was losing adherents every day and only a 
few silly men and women prolonged its exist- 
ence at all. Then came John Brown, the Re- 
bellion, and the proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion. These settled that matter; but in re- 
gard to the Woman Suffrage movement, which 
is next on the docket, the same double criti- 
cism prevails. The present whim of the abler 
opponents of the movement, such as the New 
York Evening Post, the Nation, and the Tri- 
bune, is to take the contemptuous and pitying 
attitude; it is a case of ebb-tide; we are in 
danger of annihilation. And since, as Daniel 
Webster remarked, “It would be awkward to 
be annihilated without knowing anything 
about it,” it is an act of kindness to tell us all 
this. To speak truth, nobody was less aware 
of the situation, than the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage themselves. 

Here, for instance, is a passage from the 
New York Evening Post of Sept. 5th.,—the 
conclusion of an editorial on “Woman Suttrage 
in England and Ameri¢a.’’ 

“The question in this country is in nearly 
the same condition as in England. Public in- 
terest has exhausted itself, for the time, on 
the subject, and even those who support the 
proposition from conviction and intelligence, 
are either working in obscurity or are content 
to hold to their opinion without attempting to 
urge itupon the community. The nearly iden- 
tical condition of the question in the two 
countries, however, is due to different causes. 
In England the advocates of Woman Suffrage, 
and especially those who lead in the move- 
ment, are among the most respectable and cul- 
tivated persons in the community, such as the 
late Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, Professor Fawcett 
and Mrs. Fawcett. Ins the United States cer- 
tain disreputable persons have not only cap- 
tured the “reform,’’ so to speak, foot, horse 
and dragoons, but have turned it intoa means 
of assailing those whom themeasure was de- 
signed to benefit and society at large with their 
noxious doctrines, 

“Whether the movement is fatally sick or 
only faint we do not know; but it is safe to 
say that just now its friends are making few | 
or no public efforts in its behalf in either coun- 
try.’ 

That is the way with all these opposing 
journals. They are so anxious to prove that 
this “reform” is dead, that they devote long 
editorials to it, quite as long as if it were still 
living. To prove that it is not now being dis- 
cussed, they discuss it through half a column, 
They attack it with ardor, in order that the 
world may be thoroughly convinced that it is 
not worth attacking. Now as this reform is 
still in the stage of agitation, does not expect 











to be complimented and has nothing to fear 
but in being let alone, it may welf be satisfied 
to “die daily” under such invigorating annihbi- 
lations. They prove it to have an inexhaastible 
vitality. People do not thus buffet a really 
moribund patient. 

But, fortunately, the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment is not left wholly to its opponents for 
proof of its life and health. The Post thinks 
that just now its friends are making few or no 
public efforts in its behalf. Is it customary, 
then, to select the Summer solstice, when all 
the world is on the wing, for the most active 
reformatory labor? Perhaps, inthe Autumn, 
when the anniversary of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association is held, and the year’s 
harvest is reckoned up, an honest observer will 
judge differently. Unless I am mistaken, it 
will be reported that during the last Winter 
the most systematic effort ever made in the 
whole movement was undertaken and accom- 
plished; namely, to bring the question, by offi- 
cial memorial, before every State Legislature in 
the nation. Of course, in many cases no re- 
sult followed. But that the subject was ac- 
tively discussed, during the last Winter, in 
more various localities and Legislatures than 
ever before, is a fact which could be fully sub- 
stantiated from the files of this newspaper 
alone. For one,I know that I have been 
most heartily astonished and encouraged at 
the way in which the matter of Woman Suf- 
frage has been taken up and urged, as for in- 
stance in the Pennsylvania Convention, by 
men of character and ability, hitherto un- 
known in the movement. So far as I know 
the general tone among us is not in the slight- 
est degree of discouragement or lethargy, but 
on the contrary, of hope and zeal. 

As for the “disreputable persons’’ who haye 
“captured the reform,—horse, foot, and dra- 
goons,” I confess that I have never seen them. 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is, so far as I know, 
the only newspaper in America expressly de- 
voted to the Woman Suffrage movement; and 
it has never been captured by any but its pres- 
ent proprietors. The AMERICAN WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION is the only national 
society for this purpose which has regular 
auxiliaries in the different States. The names 
of the editors of this paper may be found on 
the first page; and the same names are promi- 
nentin the list of officers oi the above-named 


society. They have never been captured by P 


anybody, to their knowledge; and if they 
themselves are “disreputable persons,” they 
can only promise to try and do better. 

T. WH. 





A STUDENT’S DRESS FOR WOMEN. 

DEAR JouRNAL:—I never look upon the 
ruddy faces and healthy forms of the young 
ladies of Otterbein University, without wish- 
ing I was an artist that I might put them on 
canvas and send them to those who fear for 
the health of the female student. As I look 
around the Chapel in the morning where the 
students gather for prayers, I find the faces of 
the girls are as fresh as the boys; their bodies 
are as erect and their eyes as eager. Indeed, 
Iam not sure that their average weight and 
hight are not greater. And this, not of new 
students who have had no chance “to grow 
beautifully less’? as they increase in knowl- 
edge, but of those who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day—who are in the fourth 
year of the college course for gentlemen! Pla- 
to and Horace have not paled a cheek—math- 
ematics have not made one step less elastic or 
one laugh less jubilant and, as for the rest, I 
am sure, logic and love, rhetoric and romping, 
evidences of Christianity and evidences of a 
charming depravity go hand in hand, as if 
books and they who love them could keep 
steady company without fear of nerves shat- 
tering or biood thinning, albeit the nerves 
and blood belong to girls. If ever these girls 
faint by the way, it will not be their “‘peculiar 
organization” or overtaxed mental faculties 
that will work the mischief, but their super- 
fluous clothing. The silk wormno more tru- 
ly spins its own shroud, than do our women 
and girls make theirs. If Nature did not give 
them twice their share of vital energy they 
would die, even in babyhood. A man in the 
strength of his years would fall out of the 
ranks, if he were obliged to carry the enor- 
mous weight of clothing she carries who walks 
by his side keeping perfect step. That she 
finally breaks down is a fact, but that she 
keeps her place long is another fact, marvel- 
ous and significant. 

“How many thicknesses of cloth do you 
think our girls wear about their waists” ? ask- 
ed a teacher of me. 

“Half a dozen, perhaps,” I answered, “they 
and you and I do notshow agrain of common 
sense in this matter of dress.” 

“Sixteen,” said she with emphasis—‘“‘six- 
teen, at the least calculation, bands fastened 
more or less tightly according to the iuclina- 





tion of the wearer.” Does any one believe 
these girls breathe easily under so many liga- 
tures? Add to this, the difficulty in walking 
with yards of ‘cloth folding about the ankles, 
if théy do not trail, and the constant anxiety 
lest the hat should tumble from its perch of 
hair, and you have an aggregate of something 
which is a weariness to the flesh, if much study 
isnot. And yet, with all these odds against 
them, we learn by reports and actual observa- 
tion that our young ladies in these mixed 
schools stand as high in their grades as the 
gentlemen. But a day of reckoning will sure- 
ly come. ; 

If our colleges for men and women would 
examine the wardrobe of every candidate as 
well as her mental qualifications, and judge 
her unfitted to enter if there was asign of un- 
comfortable, unhealthfal dress in it, a perma- 
nent good would be wrought to womankind. 
It is thought right for a faculty to prescribe 
the number and kind of studies a student may 
take, that he may not overwork while he is 
young. No less right and proper would it be 
for the faculty to prescribe the kind of cloth- 
ing a student should wear, that her young, 
growing body be not overtaxed. Any educa- 
tion is partial which only develops the intel- 
lect, and those educators are guilty of wrong, 
who neglect to look after the whole man, 
soul and body. 

Every teacher knows that the present dress 
of our girls is neither conducive to health nor 
comfort, and that, in addition to their mental 
work, they are struggling against physical dis- 
comforts and weakness brought on by dress. 
Where is the college, wise and brave enough 
to write in its catalogue, “uniform style of dress 
adopted by our students here—a dress simple, 
healthful and tasteful. Saratoga trunks not 
allowed nor any useless paraphernalia known 
as distinctively feminine.’’ Where is the col- 
lege, I ask, to begin this necessary reform ? 

MreraM M. Cole. 

Otterbein University, Sept. 8, 1873. 





THE OHIO CAMPAIGN—LETTER FROM MRS. 
CUTLER. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—The Summer campaign 
has closed. The Constitutional Convention, 
with much prudence, has suspended operation 
to be resumed on the 2nd of December next. 

It wastime. The cholera had given due no- 
tice to quit, and the lawyers were impatient 





to get back to their business for the Fall term 
of court. | 

Itis impossible to say what may be the out- 
come of this Constitution making. The great 
forces of alcohol are gathering for the fray. | 
Petitions come in by the thousand for license, | 
and good men say “We shall have to submit 
the question of license to the people. The 
children of this generation are so much wiser | 
than the children of light.” | 

Until women make their power felt, I do | 
not believe there will be any effective temper- 
ance work done. 

In Pennsylvania they are trying the local 
option law. At Gettysburg, at the foot of the | 
National cemetery there stands the County 
poor-house. At the Spring election, when the 
question of license or no license was submit- 
ted, the temperance people were very earnest | 
and thought they had carried the town on the | 
side of no license. But just before the closing 
of the polls, there was a message sent to the 
poor-house which brought out forty paupers 
who voted solid for license. 

What more fearful commentary could be 
made upon the male suffrage theory? These 
men were,doubtless,many of them the victims 
of whiskey. What woman in that community 
but would have voted for no license ? 

But powers change. While the herald cries 
out “The king is dead,” a new one answers 
“Long live theking.” The new power is that 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, just stirring, like 
the old giant under Vesuvius. It is yet to be 
seen what wisdom will guide them. If they | 
see the right and ally themselves with temper- | 
ance as one of the greatest of anti-monopolies, | 
and realize the immense power of Woman's | 
vote whencombined with theirs, they can in- 
deed become sovereigns of the ascendant. If 
not, it will be a bootless struggle for mastery 
without the real power that creates majorities | 
and wields them. To win, we must not only 
have the numbers but the mastery and direc- | 
tion of numbers which are otherwise an un- 
meaning mass. The farmer’s interest must | 





not only be rallied to the support of agricul- 
ture and its helps, but it must become a moral 
power, directing the policy of society to higher 
aims than have yet been formed by any lead- 
ing political party. It would be better not to 
become a party at all, but the directing power | 
behind all par ties, thus wielding them for the | 
highest good of all. 

Some notice of one of these meetings will | 
be forwarded to you at a future time. 

H. M. T. C. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept. 6. 


| is the first lady graduate of Cornell. 
| she first entered, she was not recognized by the 
| trustees as a member of the University. Al- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Thirty women are employed on the daily 
press of New York. 

A young woman in Elyria, O., is learning 
the carpenter’s trade. 

The Virginia Educational Convention has 
voted against teaching girls algebra. 

Prof. Rebecca Rice, of Antioch College, 
Ohio, has returned from a two year’s sojourn 
in Europe. 

Rebecca W. Easterbrook, a well known 
contributor to Harper’s Magazine and various 
periodicals, is dead, 

Miss Fannie Townsley, of Chicago, a former 
resident of Shelburne Falls, supplied the pulpit 
of the Baptist church last Sunday evening. 

Lucy Larcom, the well-known writer, has 
been engaged to teach Englisir literature and 
composition at the Bradford Academy, the en- 
suing year. 

Miss Marmora Devoe, the first woman who 
has pursued to graduation the regular course 
in the Meadville, Penn., Theological Seminary, 
has settled at Newcastle, Penn. 

Miss Clara Clark, daughter of Geo. S. Clark 
of Easthampton, has resigned her place as 
clerk in the office of Register of Probate, and 
Miss Anna Gorham succeeds her. 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts and Mr. Coul- 
thurst, senior partner in Coutts’ Bank, have 
each given £15,000 to form a fund for the 
widows and orphans of those who die in the 
employ of the bank. ; 

Miss Mary Ellis, formerly of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, and now connected with Mrs. 
Gould’s school in Rome, is spending her vaca- 
tion at “The Baths of Lucca,” seeking there ta 
regain impaired health. 

Camilla Urso, the celebrated violinist, has 
organized a concert troupe for the coming sea- 
son, including the well-known artists, Miss 
Edith Abell, soprano; Mr. Tom Carl, tenor; 
Sauret, brother of the violinist, solo pianist. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Wright, of Hartford, bequeath. 
ed $30,000 to philanthropic institutions, chiefly 
in Hartford—the orphan asylum, hospital, 
widows’ home, Women’s Christian Association 
and theological seminary receiving $5000 each. 

Dr. Eliza Walker was recently appointed 
resident surgeon at the Bristol Hospital for 
sick women and children. In consequence of 
this election of a woman the honorary medical 
and surgical staff have resigned their appoint 
ments. No relation to Dr. Mary Walker in 
this country. 

In the list of members of the Executive 
Committee of the New Hampshire Woman 
Suffrage Association, as given in our columns 


| last week, the names of Miss Caroline Foster, 


Canterbury; Rev. Lyman Clark, Lancaster: 
and Mrs. Eliza A. Morrill, Concord, were ac- 
cidentally omitted. 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, for the last four 


| years editor of the children’s department in 
| Hearth and Home, is to have charge of the 


new illustrated magazine for children which is 


| to be published this fall by Scribner & Co. 


Mrs. Dodge is now in Europe making arrange- 
ments for contributors, etc. 


Miss Emma S. Eastman, of Worcester, Mass., 
When 


though she attended lectures, she could not re- 


| cite, and was not allowed to pay her tuition, 


for thus she woald gain her title to recognition 
as a member. But gradually the red tape 
loosened, and she has completed her course in 


| science with high honors. She may, then, be 


considered the true pioneer in co-education at 
Cornell. 

Miss Lizzie H. Kilburne, formerly of Pitts- 
field, Mass., where she was widely known, but 


| more recently of New Britain, Ct., is now 


studying painting and modern languages in 
Germany, and seems to have been remarkably 
fortunate in stepping into high circles. Before 
leaving this country, Miss Kilbourne showed a 
marked talent tor painting portraits, several 
prominent citizens of Pittstield being among 
those who had patronized her'art, and went to 
Europe, last Summer, so highivy recommended 


| as to secure for her instructor the private tutor 


of the crown prince of Germany. Through 


| the influence of this teacher, Miss Kilbourne 


was four days a guest of the royal family at 
Schonberg palace. During the Winter she 
made a copy in oil of James Sant’s celebrated 


| picture, “St. Cecilia,” in the royal gallery at 


Dresden, for which she received 31000. Among 


| her linguistic accomplishments might be men- 


tioned the fact that she corresponds in three 
languages with Elihu Burritt. Miss Kilbourne 
is spending the Summer months in Paris with 
her sister, Miss Mattie, and in company with 
Miss Neliie Smith, daughter of Mrs. Smith of 
Hartford, author of “Widow Goldsmith’s 
Daughter.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ABOVE HUMAN LAW. 


The following letter from Gerrit Smith to | 


Miss Anthony is so worthy of perus that we 
print it in iull: 

Ihave your letter. So you hay. not paid 
your fine; are not able to pay it; and are not 
willing to pay it! 1 send you herein the 
money to pay it. If you shall still decline do- 
ing so, then use the money, at your own dis- 
cretion, to promote the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage. 
1 trust you feel kindly toward Judge Hunt. 
He is an honest man and an able judge. He 
would oppress no person—emphatically, no 
woman. it was alight fine that he imposed 
upon you. Moreover, he did not reqnire you 
to be imprisoned until it was paid. In taking 
your case out of the bands of the jury, be did 
what he believed he had a perfect right to do; 
and what (provided there was no fact to 
be passed upon) he had precedents for doing. 

And yet Judge Hunt erred—erred as, but 
too probably, every other judge would, in like 
circumstances, have erred. At the hazard of 
being called, for the ten thousandth time, a 


visionary and a fanatic for bolding opinions, | 


which, though they will be entirely welcome 
to the more enlightened future sense of men, 
are as entirely repugnant to their present 
sense, I venture tu say that the judge erred in 
allowing himself to look into the Constitution. 
Indeed, yours was a case, that neither called 
for, nor even permitted, the opening of any 
law-book whatever. You have not forgotten 
how frequeutly, in the days of slavery, the 
Constitution was quoted in behalf of the abom- 
ination. As if that paper had been drawn up 
and agreed upon by both the blacks and the 
whites, instead of the whites only; and as if 
slavery protected the rights of the elave in- 
stead of annihilating tbem. I thank God that 
I was withheld from the great folly and great 
sin of acknowledging a law for slavery—a law 
for any piracy—least of all, for the superlative 
piracy. Nor have you forgotten how inces- 
Santly, in the late war, our enemies, Northern 
as well as Southern, were caliing for this ob- 
servance of the Constitution. As if the pur- 
pose of that paper was to serve those whose 
parricidal hands were at the throat of our na- 
tion. Lrecall but one instance in which I 
was ever reconciled to profanity. It was when, 
during the war, I was witnessing a heated 
conversation between a patriotic Republican 
and a rabid secession Democrat. The Repub- 
lican was arguing that the Government should 
put forth all its powers to suppress the rebel- 
lion. At this stage the Democrat thrust in | 
the stereotyped rebel phrase: “but only ac- 
cording to the Constitution.” This interrup- 
tion provoked the Republican to exclaim, as 
he hurried on: “damn the Constitution!” 
The oath so happily helped to express my own 
feeling, that I had no more heart to censure it 
than the recording angel had to preserve the 
record of Uncle Toby’s famous oath. 

And now, in your case, is another wrongful 
use of the Constitution. The instrument is 
cited against Woman, as if she had united with 
man in making it, and was, therefore, morally 
bound by the flagrant usurpation, and legally 
concluded by it. Moreover, an excuse for 


Him who is, the source of all law. If we re- 
fuse to confess this, we virtually confess that 
we are atheists. Every man in the land, who 
held that the prosiavery construction of the 
| Constitution was a finality, was a practical 
| atheist. Hence not only our politicians but 
| our priests also were guilty, in their recogni- 
| tion of this finality, of setting the Constitution 
| above God and of shutting him out of his own 
world. 

In a speech made in the year 1835, on the 
occasion of the driving out by amob from Ut- 
| iea to Peterboro of a State Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention is the following passage: 

“L love the free and happy form of civil govern- 
ment under which I live: not because it confers new 
rights on me. My rights all spring from an infinitel 
nobler source—from the favor and grace of God. 
Our political and constitutional rights, so called, are 
but the natural and inherent rights of man, asserted, 
carried out and secured by modes of human contriv- 
ance, Tono human ccarter am I indebted for my 
rights. They pertain to my original constitution. 
The constitutions of my nation and state create none 
of my rights. They do, at the most, but recognize 
what it was not theirs to give.” 

Far more striking and instructive however 
than this is the following extract from a 
speech made a year or two ago in the Spanish 
Parliament: 

“Natural rights dwell essentially in the individual, 
and are derived directly from his own moral nature. 
They are therefore, so to speak, unlegislatable, since 
they do not arise from the law, do not depend on the 
law, and not depending on the law, cannot be abrogat- 
ed by the law. Born of the organic constitution of 
the individual, with the individual they live and die, 
unless a tyrannical, unrighteous and iniquitous law 
tears them from him, and then he will have the right 
to protest forever against this wrong and the iniquity 
of the law, and to rise against it whenever he can. 
Well, my lords, the inalienable rights of the Cubans 
have been torn from them by unrighteous, tyrannical 
aud iniquitous laws.” 7 

Wouid that Judge Hunt and all our judges 
might, ere long, take the ground of this sub- 
limely eloquent Spaniard, that natural rights 
are “unlegislatable!” The grand revolutionary 
step would be such a recognition of the digni- 
ty and indestructibleness of human rights, as 
would invest them with anew sacredness and 
lift up man to a far higher plane than he has 
ever occupied. Would that all our judges 
might thus confess their paramount allegiance 
to natural law at whatever expense to consti- 
tutional or otherconventional law! The peo- 
ple, instead of forsaking them for this reason, 
would, because of its mightily educating pow- 
er upon them, hail this great advance in judi- 
cial wisdom and grandeur. : 

Let us be thankful that, now and then in 
the Ages, men arise, who have outgrown 
usurping human law. Brougham had out- 
grown it, when, in his unsurpassed burst of 
eloquence, he exclaimed; ‘Talk not of the 
property of the planter in his slaves. I ac- 
knowledge not the property. In vain you tell 
me of laws that sanction such aclaim. There 
is a law above all the enactments of buman 
codes. It is the law written by the finger of 
God upon the heart of man.” Mansfield had 
outgrown that was accepted as law when he 
set free the slave Somerset. Itisthe Brough- 
ams and Mansfields, who, snapping these 
cords of spurious law which hold men down, 
lift them up, by their wise aud brave utter- 
ances, into the liberty and blessedness of true 
law. Would that my much esteemed friend, 
Judge Hunt, bad so far outgrown bad law 
and grown into good law, as to bave pro- 





turning the constitution against her is that 
doing so deprives her of nothing but the pas- 
time of dropping in a box a little piece of pa- 
per. Nevertheless, this dropping, inasmuch 
as it expresses her choice of the guardians of 
her person and property, is her great natural 


nounced, at your trial, the disinthralment of 
Woman, and thus bave set the name of Hunt 
in immortality by the side of the names of 
Brougham and Mansfield and others, who 
bave Lad the wisdom and the courage to 
tirust aside false paper law and install in its 





right to provide for the safety of her life and 
of the means to sustain it. She has no rights 
whatever, and she lives upon mere privileges 
and favors, if others may usurp her rights. 
In fact she lies at the mercy of men, if men 
only may choose into whose hands to put the 
control of her person and property. 

I do not forget that there are women who | 
do not wish the concession of their right to | 
vote. There were slaves so debased by siav- 
ery, aS not to wish to be set free. Hardly 
more to be pitied were those slaves than are | 
these ladies, who are so perverted and be- | 
fooled by their ladyism as to shrink from the 
vulgarity of voting. What these ladies lack is 
more hard sense and less soft sense; more 
robustness aud less namby-pambyness ; more 
sympathy with the toiling masses of women | 
and less aristocratic self-idolatry. What it | 


these ladies who abdicate their rights and cast | 


themselves with such graceful helplessuess on 
the chivalry of men, can do without the bal- 
lot, nevertheless of their sisters, who earn | 
their living and move in the humbler walks of | 
life, the ballot is the supreme need. 

I do not complain of Judge Hunt's interpre- 
tations of the constitution on the suffrage | 
question. 
to accept the constitutional recognition of | 
Woman’s right to vote, though that right | 
seems to lie on the very surface of the Consti- | 
tution amongst her rights of citizenship. Nor. 
do I complain of his passing by this recogni- 
tion to dig down into the Constitution for 
proofs of there being two kinds of citizens— | 
one that can vote and one that cannot vote. 
What I complain of is that he did not hold as | 
void, instead of arguing them to be valid, any 
words in the instrument which seemed to him 
to favor the disfranchisement of Woman and | 
consequent robbery and destruction of her 
rights. What I complain of is that, instead of | 
his conscientious regard for his oath, he was | 

} 


not prepared to ignure and scout all human 
law so far as it is antagonistic to natural law 
and natural rights. 
Judges can properly look into constitutions 
for the highest authoritative regulations of the | 


exercise of natural rights, but not for the | 
| of our own country, and yet land of slavery 


rights themselves. Of course, they are no 
more to look into them for the denial than for | 
the creation of those rights. As they are in- 
finitely above and infinitely anterior to all 
constitutions, they can neither be made nor 
unmade, created nor destroyed, by constitu- 
tions. Constitutions are the source of con- 
ventional rights—but not of the rights with 


which we are born. All admit that a statute | 


is not conclusive, and that what in it violates 


the Constitution is to be rejected. So also | 
should al! admit that the Constitution is not | 
conclusive and that what in it violates natural | 


law or natural rights should likewise be re- 
jected. 
statutory law and the revision of nature or 
God’s revision follows up constitutions. In 


short, the great desideratum at this point is | 


the acknowledgment of our courts that the 
Constitution is not the end of the law; and 
that an appeal lies from it as well as from a 
statute. The appeal from the statute is to 
the Constitution; and the appeal from the 
Constitution s to the law of our being and to 


Ido not complain of his refusing | 


| brave and faithful sister! 


Constitutional revision follows up | 


place that sovereign law, which is written 


| upon the heart and upon the very foundations 


ot human being! He does not doubt that 
they did right. He honors them for having 
done as they did. Nor can he doubt that to 
deny to Woman all part in the making and ex- 
ecuting of laws under which her life and prop- 


| erty may be taken from her is a crime against 


her, which no paper law can sanction and 
which Gud’s law mustcondemn. Why, then, 
did he not clasp hands with those few ad- 
valiced men who, superior to their times and 
defiant of contradiction, made their names 


| mighty and immortal by holding great natur- 


al rights to be law and the great wrongs of 
those rights to be nolaw!’ The simple reason 
is that in bis judgment, the time had not yet 
come for doing this great justice to Woman; 


that the people were not yet ripe for it—not | 


yet tired even of the dramshop, brothel and 
gambling-bell, which lack Woman’s votes to 
sweep them away. Alas, that the judge failed 
to improve his grand opportunity to shorten 
this time and prepare the people for this 
great justice! Our old abolitionists would 
wait neither for time nor for the people. 
Would that Judge Hunt’s heart had been fired 
with an impatience for doing justice to dear 
Woman as intense and holy as was that of the 
oid abolitionists for the freedom of the slave! 

This worship of the Constitution !—how 
blinding and belitiling! I would that every 
judge. who tends to this weakness (and nearly 


every judge, yes, aud nearly every other per- 


son tends to it) might find his steps arrested 


| by the warning example of Daniel Webster. 


This pre-eminently intellectual man, whom 


| nature had fitted to soar in the high sphere of 


absolute and everlasting law, had so shrivelled 
his soul by his worship of the constitution 
that he came, at last, to desire no other in- 
scription on his gravestone than his shameless 
confession of such base worship. 
this, notwithstanding the constitution was in 
his eye the great bulwark of slavery! 

Be of good courage and good cheer, my 
I trust our country 
is on the eve of great and blessed changes. 
Cuba, geographica:ly and commercially a part 


and slaughter and of horrors unequaled on 
| the broad earth, will not much longer appeal 
| in vain to our sympathies. Her nearly four 

hundred thousand slaves will soon be free. 
| The whole people of this surpassingly beauti- 
| ful and fertile island will soon be delivered 
| from the rule of barbarous and brutal Spain. 
Again, the accursed dramshops, whence come 
| so large a share of all our wickedness and of 
all our woes, would soon be overthown, if the 
friends of temperance would but be so wise, as 
to address themselves to this one work, and 
| leave what remains of their desire to the pow- 
er of time and moral influence. Further, our 
great State having begun the good work, equal 
| civil rights will soon be accorded to the black 
man, every where. Best of all,the ballot can- 
not much longer be withheld from Woman. 
Men are fast coming to see that it belongs to 
her as fully as to themselves, and that the 
country is in perishing need of ber wielding 
it. If the silly portion of our ladies will but 
cease from their silly apprehension that the 


And all} 


| plan is to make them vote whether they will 
| or no, and also cease from their iguorant and 
| childish admissions that they already have all 
| the rights they want—then will the Ameri- 
can women quickly be enfranchised, and 
their nation will rapidly achieve a far higher 
civilization than it is possible for any nation 
to arrive at, which is guilty of the folly and 
the sin of clothing Man with all political pow- 
erand reducing Woman to a political cypher. 
Cordially yours, GERRIT SMITH. 
Peterboro, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1873. 
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THE POETRY OF WORK. 


The fact that work has been generally re- 
garded the curse of the world is a very seri- 
ous misfortune, and we especially deplore this 
view because much of the charm of really 
valuable, wholesome work is diminished by 
its influence. 

The popular idea that labor is vulgar, that 
we must be above and beyond work if we 
would be ladies and gentlemen, has led many 
a youth and maiden to despise a truly honora- 
ble condition, and to accept a life of shame 
and vice because to work for a living is not 
quite comme il faut in the light of worldly vis- 
ion. 

If we could be made to see work in some of 
its poetical aspects, to feel that it has some- 
thing of beauty in it, we should despise it less, 
and I hope to say a little to lift the curse from 
off its face, and to put idleness, which is Sa- 
tan’s emissary, under the ban which labor has 
borne so long. 

But how shall we lead people out of the er- 
cor? How can people with such a prejudice 
be made to feel that there is any beauty in 
work ? 

Give better opportunities for culture to the 
average worker. Let culture set an example, 
make it a fashion, and we shall soon find that 
labor will become reputable, and the good and 
the beauty of it will soon be found out. 

Jean Ingelow has written to this country, 
asking American women to discover how do- 
mestic work is to be combined with high 
culture. She says: 

“So long as household work is thought de- 
grading (and nowhere is thisso much the case 
as in America) there never can be anything 
Jike universal education.” 

This is too true; but I think the prime rea- 
son of the American woman’s dislike of do- 
mestic work is that Irish servants have so de- 
moralized it. 

If we had kept on in the ways of our grand- 
mothers, and had not given over our kitchens 
to these vandals we should be more worthy, 
and better to-day. 

Bridget bending over the wash-tub, with 
slip-shod heels, and greasy dress is not a sight 
to inspire a thought as to the poetry of the 
occupation; but let some young lady (who 
| would bare her arms to the shoulder to show 
| them at an evening party—but would think it 
a disgrace to be found with them bared at the 
wash-tub), let her give over this feeling for 
once, and if she do not find something attrac- 
tive in the foaming white suds, and do not 
feel a pleasure in contemplating the heaped 
basket of white linen refreshed and renewed 
| by her own industry, she has no sense of the 
| beauty of order, and it is time she were taught 
| more of this and less of the schools. 
| Bridget kneading the bread does not kindle 
| in us a liking for the work; but when we 
| think how the delicate Charlotte Bronté 
| mouldered the same, with an open book before 
| her, reading as she worked, we feel that it 
might still be invested with some of the grace 
it shared with her. 
| Of the ability to make clear-starching and 
| ironing an agreeable employment (as Miss 
| Ingelow says it was in the days of our grand- 
| mothers), I very much doubt, unless other 
| tools than the present are devised by us. 
| We confess, if there is any instrument of 
| labor which we utterly detest and abominate, 
| it is the thing we call a flat iron; a great, hot, 
| ugly, black creature that lames one’s wrists, 
| and burns one’s fingers, and is altogether sug- 
gestive of torment. Unless finer tools, and 
newer processes are invented, I am afraid the 
most imayinative will fail to find any poetry 
| in the work. 

A friend declares that, for a fit of the blues, 
she knows no better remedy than to sweep 
and dust the chambers of her house. The 
moderate exercise, the cheerful look that ob- 
tains, after things have been so renovated, 
revive, and put heart into her more than any- 
thing else could do. This may seem a “Mrs. 
Joe Gargery” suggestion for lightening one’s 
spirits; but we confess to a sympathy with it; 
having found similar relief ourselves, hum- 
ming meanwhile some familiar air or repeat- 
ing some lines conned from the poets, Miss 
Ingelow’s perhaps, who sings: 

“And Wit may spin from Work 
A golden robe to queen it in; 
That who can paint at will 
A private picture gallery should not cry 
For shillings that will let him in to look 
At some by others painted.” 

Let any young lady who is tired to death; 
with nothing to do, try this and see whether 
it be not a recreation and a pleasure. 

“On the black treadle, both her rosy feet, 
Moving a little as the tall green wheat 
Moves in June when zephyrs blow on it— 
Thus, like a goddess, weaving did she sit.” 


So sings Mr. Morris of the fair Danaé; and 
when we see the feet of some maiden on the 
black treadle of our more modern sewing ma- 





| 








chine, the beauty and grace of the fair Grecian 
is reproduced, and the busy little needle, as it 
flies up and down with delightful precision 
and swiftness, not weaving the fabric but con- 
verting it into apparel for the fair worker, it 
may be, is an occupation which must inspire 
liking even in those who find no work pleas- 
urable. 

I have spoken chiefly of work connected 
with the household, because we hardly yet ex- 
pect that the dull routine of labor in shops, 
factories, and stores can be invested with 
much of poetry, or give much of joy to the 
worker. Yet even this, in the immediate 
present, might find some relief if the manu- 
facturer would give lighter and more cheerful 
work-shops and would so moderate the hours 
of work that their employees might find time 
for culture. In this event even those laborers 
might find some place for song. 

But I think the example of making work 
reputable is first to be shown by those who 
have received their meed of culture, proving 
that work and culture may harmonize. 

So, when culture seeks work, then will work 
find culture, and the refinements of the one 
will tone down the severities of the other, and 
we shall have that perfect harmony which is 
so much striven for and so much to be desired. 

Then—“Work apace, apace, apace, 
Honest labor bears a lovely face 


With a hey nonny nonny, 
Hey nonny nonny.” 





THE NATION. 


The New York Nation is one of the very 
ablest periodicals in the country. Among the 
weeklies it has probably no superior. This 
ability isshown in widely varied departments; 
but is signally manifest in that of politics. 
Here, its comprehensiveness of view, its 
usually good judgment, its wise counsels con- 
cerning our public affairs, together with its 
great density and strength of expression have 
gained for it a deservedly foremost place. 
Would that there were no need to qualify this 
approval. The Nation so nearly realizes ones 
ideal of a righteous periodical, that the hurt is 
all the keener, when it fails, as it does fail ex- 
ceedingly. With all its comprehensiveness, 
justness and strength, there are certain re- 
forms which it seems incapable of looking at 
thoughtfully, much less treating fairly. 

Especially is this true of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement? I have read the Nation 
through from the first number, and do not re- 
call a single respectful sentence on that sub- 
ject. Flippant sneers and satirical insinua- 
tions are all that it offers. Prejudice, like 
wormwood, runs along through the whole 
stream of its life, and makes it seem at least, 
wilfally perverse. 

The Nation has abundantly earned these 
words, not because it opposes Woman Suf- 
frage; for manly opposition, like that of Presi- 
dent Fairchild, one honors; but because to- 
wards one of the great, vital movements of 
the human race, its tone is contemptuous and 
ridiculing. Had those who founded and those 
who are carrying this movement on, been Bill 
Nye or Brigham Young politicians, such a 
tone might have been befitting: but when it 
is remembered who its founders were, and that 
those who give it all its real strength are per- 
sous of the purest character, and the most un- 
questioned sincerity and integrity, it is plain 
that the treatment isshameful and shameless ; 
and peculiarly discourteous as coming from a 
man of foreign birth, directed against such 
natives as Mrs. Child and Mrs. Stone. 

Its vicious defects appear in a recent arti- 
cle entitled “Anarchical Politics.” 

In this article it shows ignorance of the 
facts. It says: : 

“The Female Suffrage Movement here is in 
a large degree the result of the betrayal of a 


great philosopher into forgetfulness of his own 
canons of reasoning ;” &c. 


There is not a shadow of truth upon which 
to found this statement. Like the temper- 
ance reform, Woman Suffrage is an indigeneous 
American plant. The two sprang up of them- 
selves, as it were, out of the soil of the church- 
educated and schooleducated Yankee people. 
Woman Suffrage was a thriving plant in New 
England half a generation before Mill wrote his 
“‘Subjection of Woman.” If any one name is to 
be mentioned in connection with its origin, I 
should give that of Margaret Fuller,—a woman 
of ability and culture not second to that of the 
Nation; and yet the elders, who know, might 
very likely mention cthers rather, Be that as 
it may, the movement is wholly American in 
origin and progress. It is doubtful if the co-op- 
erative influence of Mr. Mill is appreciable, 
upon the whole. Within my circle of acquain- 
tance the movement is making constant head- 
way, but I know of no one who has read Mr. 
Mill. The fact is, it is steadily growing with 
a natural, human, societal growth; and it is 
the whole system of things which we call ‘Our 
American Institutions,” which has produced 
the plant and made its growth ‘what we now 
see it to be. So true is this, that if Mr. Mill 
had never existed, there would have been no 
perceptible lessening in the depth or breadth 
or force of the movement, in this country. 
And yet we are glad of his help. None the 
less, however, is it true, that the movement is 
an American, vital movement, and not some 
mechanical action taught us from abroad. 

JussE H. Jones. 








LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white, soft, smooth and clear, 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr, Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made bythe Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” 4 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 

See that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by ali Druggists and 
Fancy Goods deaiers. 





PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 


LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
+ It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 


The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
eer of good and true performance, and of the 
st ot company.—Daily News. 


Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—/llustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has nnquestionably been true to her 
ag and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
year on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. ‘ 


The Victoria thoroughly sustains its ch»racter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. : 


The Victorit Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 


It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription, 

April 26 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


MENDELSSOHN 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Commences its F#!l Term Monday, Sept 15, Instruc- 

tions 

In Every Department of Music. 
TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS in each term of twelve 
weeks. Three pupils taught in class during same hour 
if desired. 

THE MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
is unexcelled in the advantages offered and in its 
Moperate Rares. All who wish THoroven IN- 
STRUCTION in music, associated with home comforts 
and surroundings, may obtain further information 
by addressing the Principal, or by applying in per- 
son at No. 5 Columbus Square, Boston. 


. EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal. 
3i—4t 
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“FEMININE IDLENESS.” 


“Natural idleness and ignorance are against 
Woman leading an active life; but it is plain- 
ly right that no conscientious woman can pass 
through life without doing so;” says a writer 
in the JouRNAL of August 16. 

It may be questioned whether “idleness is 
natural.” All nature, as displayed in the 
various kingdoms about us, seems to disprove 
the assertion, and men and wotnen the world 
over, whether savage or civilized, bear a simi- 
lar testimony. A capacity for “idleness” is 
the result of more or less conflict, languid it 
may be, but still according to the tempera- 
ment or condition, a conflict to repress the 
natural activities that seem to be inherent in 
life. 

And as to “ignorance” being natural, it is 
inaccurate to predicate a negative condition 
of the mind, or a condition which is only 
relative. The lower races are “ignorant” re- 
latively to the higher, but as compared with 
theiruwn standards are not lacking in intelli- 
gence. 

To change the terms and say, that misdi- 
rected effort and an ignorance of high ideals 
“are against Woman leading an active life,” 
seems to bring the subject nearer home; for 
no woman thinks herself idle or ignorant, al- 
though many may be able to point out neigh- 
bors to whom both adjectives are applicable. 
But every woman is conscious that much of 
her endeavor is vain, and some admit that 
there may be a goal to strive for beyond her 
present vision. 

A large share of Woman’s difficulties prob- 
ably is in the misapprehension of what is 
the true meaning of“An active life.” His- 
tory tells 

«~Much toil, much blame,’ 
Manifold motions making little speed,” 

And surely there has been no lack of work 
by our sex, much of which was noble; but 
Woman has been ever striving without con- 
sidering, what is the genius of her gifts of 
mind and body. 

The present popular interpretation of ‘‘an 
active life” is one that brings in money and a 
modicum of fame. It is impossible for every 
woman, not to mention man, to earn wages 
paid in tangible cash, and if fame was not ex- 
ceptional it would lose its value. But many 
wives and sisters as truly earn money by 
conservation, as their husbands or brothers 
by accumulation. The best labor can never 
be fully paid, for it runs deeper into the life of 
things than that which is represented by dol- 
lars and cents. The mere earners must be 
aided by those who can transform their blank 
wages into home, with its cheer, and love, and 

useful self-denyings, who can take the sting out 
of the old adage, that “money is the root of 
all evil” making it become the root of all good. 
Besides all women cannot become clerks or 
authors, doctors, lawyers or teachers, for many 
women are not suited to these pursuits by 
their individual chara«::.ristics. We are learn- 
ing to appropriate g...s to uses as regards men, 
and are ceasing to urge aboy with a ‘“‘mechan- 
ical turn’’ into the ministry, or to force a stu- 
dent into the counting-room; but in the de- 
sire to “elevate our sex’’ there is a tendency 
manifested to disregard this law. Faithful 
service, whether with the brain or hand, is 
always elevating to the man or woman who 
performs it; but how much more efficient if 
adapted to the powers of each. 

Take an example from what is too often re- 
garded with contempt and aversion as a men- 
ial occupation, that of a ‘domestic servant.” 
This erroneous and unjust estimate is an out- 
growth of the old idea of caste which forgets 


that 
“The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man’s the good for a’ that.” 


There are those who are born cooks, or 
laundresses, or cleaners, and sometimes na- 
ture lavishly incases all three jewels in one 
casket. Our culture should be large enough 
to recognize such qualities as veritable gifts, 
and to yield the same honor to their faithful 
use as to those employed in any other sphere 
or occupation. A cook van be an intelligent 
gentle woman as well as though she were an 
authoress; for cooking is a noble art, one on 
which depends in a large degree the mental, 
physical and moral life of the race. 

Because among us the “domestic servant’ 
is so commonly an ignorant peasaut from 
another countrywit does not follow that do- 
mestic service can not be well and fittingly 
performed by a lady, who still preserves her 
title by virtue of cultured thought and noble 
aspirations. There are instances of women 
who have been forced from their natural 
sphere by the narrowness of present views 
upon this subject; and in this manner more 
have achieved “idleness,’ while others indulge 
in unavailing activity and discontent. It has 
been our privilege to meet and know more 
than one woman who, while escaping the 
Seylla of “idleness”? has avoided the Charyb- 
dis of “ignorance” by accepting the work her 
hands found they were fitted to do. Such a 
woman is a priestess of truth, and her work, 
because well done, praises her both within 
and without her gates. 

It is certainly unphilusophic, as well as all 
but charging God with blundering, to sup- 
pose that means have not been provided to 
meet the necessities of the human race in its 
advancement, which do not involve slavery or 





the cripplin of man or woman. The need 
always rings the means, and so the truly “‘ac- 
tive life’ of every one consists in the exercise 
of his or her peculiar talents for the service of 
others. It is because we are still in bondage 
to the spirit of the time when man regarded 
his neighbor either as an enemy or slave, that | 
we are not free to use our peculiar powers in 
the-way in which they are best adapted to serve 
others and so advance God’s kingdom upon 
earth. In the fact that so many are begin- | 
ning to recognize that it is plainly right that | 
no conscientious woman can pass through 
life without doing so, lies our hope for the fu- | 
ture elevation of not only our sex, but through | 


our sex of all mankind. 
Auice C. Fietcuer. | 





—<—— 


WOMAN'S RIGHT TO THE PULPIT. 


Were not inconsistency the constant asso- | 
ciate of opposition to all the tendencies of the | 
movement to enlarge Woman’s sphere of use- | 
fulness and happiness, I should be surprised | 
at the conduct of the churches in refusing | 
Woman the privilege of the pulpit, when they 
tolerate essentially the same preaching from | 
her that the minister delivers from the sacred | 
rostrum. I have endeavored to examine the | 
nature of the pulpit, and have failed to discoy- 
er in it anything more than a particular 
means of teaching religious truth, superior to 
other means only in the superiority of its fa- 
cilities for reaching the popular heart. It | 
might, according to my view of its character, 
be entirely superseded by other metliods of | 
religious teaching, if such methods should 
better suit the circumstances of the times. 
This has already been partially done by the 
Sabbath School and by religious publications, | 
which now do much of the teaching formerly 
done only by the pulpit. 

The inconsistency so palpably prominent 
in the churches with -whose practices I am 
familiar, is that they permit and encour- 
age Woman te inculcate the same religion 
that the masculine preacher teaches, but deny 
her the advantages for doing this that he en- 
joys. Woman’s right to nstructin the Sab- 
bath School is conceded by all although in | 
thus teaching she may render herself as un- 
womanly and conspicuous as she would do in 
occupying the pulpit. 

And who will maintain that in this field of | 
Christian labor Woman does not often work | 
as efficiently in propagating the principles of | 
religion as the male preacher who claims for | 
himself the exclusive use of the pulpit? The 
same churches that probibit their sisters from 
entering the pulpit to preach, suffer them to | 
pray in public, to tell their religious experi- | 
ence in public and to exhort with masculine 
vehemence in public. 

I have heard them deliver exhortations | 
with as much eloquence and effect as I ever 
heard from the ps of those fur whom the sa- | 
cred .vs::..m was exclusively ordained. And 
while women were thus preaching the breth- | 
ren of the chureb, instead of rising to reprove | 
them for their unwomanly conduct, declared | 
their pious approbation in loud and frequent 
Amens. 

But if these sisters had attempted to speak | 
the same words from the pulpit, in the form 
of a sermon, the church would have. thought | 
they were violating Nature’s eternal laws of 
propriety, and that which was pious zeal 
when it prompted them to speak in the class- 
meeting would, when it led them into the pul- 
pit, have been denominated fanaticism. 

This anti-woman sanctity with which some 
surround the pulpit, guarding it from the ap- 
proach of Woman, whileshe is expected to do 
the same work outside of it that the minister 
does in it, I have not the veneration to appre- | 
ciate. Ihave tried to follow those who per- 
sist in denying Woman’s right to preach in 
their logical (?) discriminations between the 
proper spheres of the sexes, but I have failed to 
discern the vast difference between preaching | 
all around the pulpit and preaching in it, that 
they claim to discover. 

If women are endowed with the same re- 
ligious faculties that men possess, if these 
faculties are susceptible of the same cultiva- 
tion and development that men’s are, thereby 
giving them an equal comprehension of relig- 
ious truth, aud if they have proved them- 
selves capable of teaching successfully wher- 
ever they have been permitted to try, why 
should they not be allowed all the opportuni- 
ties and means for ministering to the spiritual 
wants of the world that men enjoy? 

Woman may teach religion at home and in 
general society. She may labor without re- | 
striction in the Sabbath School, may work 
zealously in the prayer meeting, and may 
preach eloquently in the ciass-meeting, retain- 
ing all of those feminine graces that make her 
the idol of men. Butif she dares to claim 
the right to speak from the pulpit, what she | 
has been teaching by these other methods, 
she becomes suddenly transformed into an un- 
natural being, exciting the holy horror of the 
church. O, what an open sesame is the word 
“man,” even in the church! How its magical 
power opens the door to ecclesiastical honors | 
and emoluments, locked by the charm of Ages 
from Woman! 

1 can see nothing but injustice and absurd- 
ity in the opposition to Woman’s preaching. 
Like every other attempt to repress Woman's | 


| 
| 
| 


| tion to distinguish the present from the past, 


| have been good regulations for society two 


| It is pertinent to inquire why, with advancing 
| Civilization, Woman does not appreciate more 
, highly and fulfill more perfectly the responsibil- 


| preciation by many, and of a neglect of its du- 
| ties ky more, that civilization has not removed | 
| the Mother from the status of barbarism legal- | 


| Stokes, the animal man has resorted to crime 


| extent the mother, 


» | dience to these satisfies his conscience. 


| and quality. 


advancement, it appears to me to proceed | 
from a narrow, bigoted spirit. Instead of 
being dictated by a rational understanding | 
of Woman’s true relation to man, and of | 
her proper position in the present Age, it is 
the result of a blind adherence to a custom, 
originating among people who no more under- 
stood the character and demands of the pres- 
ent state of society, than we comprehend the 
condition and needs of the world, six thou- 
sand years hence. Itis an effurt to perpetuate 
ideas that have fulfilled their office in the de- 


| velopment of society, and should forever be 


extinct except in the history of civilization. 

I am glad that many women are beginning | 
to exercise their right to preach despite the 
reproaches of those who have not the percep- 


or to comprehend that customs which may 


thousand years ago, are not applicable to the 
present condition of the world. In entering 
the pulpit and using its advantages for enlight- | 
ening the public, though they incur the de- 

nunciations of the dupes of tradition, they 
will convince their opponents of their right | 
thus to preach sooner than by merely arguing 

against the injustice of a custom while they | 
yield to its exactions. 


Ozark, Me., 


Aug. 28. 
a - 


H. CLay NEVILLE. | 


WOMAN'S SPHERE OF MOTHERHOOD. 


One position, with its attendant round of 
cares and duties, has ever been acknowledged 
as especially Woman’s—that of Motherhood. 


ities of this the most exalted position of human | 
life? The most exalted, because in the wise | 
exercise and complete development of an intel- | 
igent motherhood are involved the highest pos- 
sibilities of the race: 

We claim as one reason of the contempt of 
this office by a class of women, of a lack of ap- 





ly. To protect Woman from the rapacity of 
barbaric violence, the husband was consistent- 
ly the owner of the wife. From David to 


when necessary to secure possession of the ob- 
| ject of his desires or to remove arival. The | 
innate quality of devotion to the object of affec- 
tion on the part of Woman has made her ac- 
cessory to the disposition of Man to held her 
as the instrument of his pleasure ; and the the- 
ological dogma that Woman was made for 
Man and taken out of him, cont.” ary to the pro- | 
ceeding of all human propagation, since the 
primal pair, has educated Woman rigorously 
to consider her first and highest duty to be the 
satisfaction of her owner. Her child was, by | 
the barbarian of only a few centuries ago, ac- 
cepted or rejected as his lordship chose, and 
modern statutes have only elevated the father 
by holding him responsible legally for the care 
of all his offspring. The child, and to a great 
has legal existence only 
through the father in wedlock. The illegiti- 
mate mother alone has legal recognition in the 
ownership and responsibility of her child. To 
the average map, statute law is the embodiment 
of human obligations, moral and social. Obe- 
The 
mother being ignored in law, Woman has in his 
eyes no status as mother. To the semi-bar- | 


| barian of to-day, who cannot appreciate the 


uses of womanly quality in refining home life, 


| softening the asperities of selfishness, making 


purer, more sweet and broad the ties of human 
sympathy and fellowship, Woman is but a pro- 
ducer of children, and in the uneducated sense | 
which levels her office to that of the brute cre- 
ation—a child-bearer. The iaw perpetuates 
one of the errors of barbarism which science 


|.has exploded and which experience is constant- 


ly disproving, viz , that the father alone is the 
creative power. 

Woman feels herself degraded by this igno- 
ble estimate of her quality and position, as | 
simply an instrument for multiplying the spe- 
cies. How can she see clearly the grand pos- 
siblities and fulfill the great responsibilities of 
this office, when even the evidences of destruc- 
tion to her child from transmission of disease, 


alcoholism, and various adverse conditions 


are not permitted to weigh against wifely duty, 
either by public opinion or statute law ! 

Were Woman legally the custodian of her 
person in wedlock, the controller of her office 
of motherhood, she would gpeedily realize an 
increased responsibility in regard to its exer- 
cise. 

Were any legal power vested in the mother 
to hold or control a portion of the joint accu- 
mulations of both parents, or property belong- 
ing to the child for its benefit, or to make and 
administer laws for the benefit of the common 


| family and the social state, which is the atmos- 


phere from which her child must imbibe good 
or bad influences—the office would assume an 


| unprecedented dignity in the consideration of | 


both Man and Woman. The benefit of the 
participation and administration by women in 
affairs of law and government will be in pro- 
portion to the exercise of those attributes of 
womanhood which inhere in maternal law 
Until this is comprehended by | 
Woman and recognized by statute law, so | 


| Paris 1867.) 


that human and divine law coincide in opera- 
tion, we cannot have the fully proportioned 
and grand motherhood which is the sorest need 
of humanity. 

To the end that this great question may be | 
set before the minds of the people of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, the women of the Moral Ed- 
ucation Society of Washington, D. C., have is- | 
sued and obtained signatures to a “Memorial”, 
asking the repeal of the Laws of Coverture in 
the District, and that Woman shall legally hold | 
the custody and control of her person in wife- | 
hood to govern according to her wisdom and | 
instincts the maternal office and protect her | 


'Y 


OUNG LADIES who are in- 


tending to pass 
Harvard Examinations for Women 


Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 
| University or other colleges, are invited to consider 


the advautages of Chauncy Hall School, which has 


| sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five 


years, and has recently prepared several young ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot’s 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman's Jcur- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os- 
good’s book store, Tremont Street. 


Sept 16 Cusnines & Lane. 





child as well as she may from the dangers of THE BEST WORK 


selfish passion, alcoholism and vice. When | 
statute law protects the mother in governing the 
conditions of maternity according to physical 
and moral law, then can Woman be said to 

“give bonds to Heaven for their souls when she | 
permits herself to bear children,” and not till | 
then, 


| ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
| Price by imail, 60 cents. 


Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
Ju) DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





Another work in Woman’s sphere of advanc- | Collegiate Ed acation for Women. 


ing social purity has been accomplished and is | 
inaugurated in Washington under the auspices 
of the “‘Woman’s Club,” aided by the Moral | 
Education Society. This “Club” was reorgan- | 
ized in March, by Mrs. Sara I. Spencer, for the 
special purpose of déaling with the evil which is 
a reproach to any people. 

The first work called for was another effort 
to defeat the proposed remedy of registration | 
and taxation of the women who are inmates of | 
houses of ill-fame. The bill presented was pre- | 
cisely the same as the one brought forward last | 
year; its provisions dealing only with the wo- 
men who represent the social diseases of our 
time. Mrs.Spencer’s arguments and the earnest 
ness of her co-workers aswell as her own,secured 
a triumphant defeat of the Bill. The legislators, | 
too, after having passed a bill to provide for an 
“Industrial Home for Women and Girls” and | 
a “Reform School” for the more unmanageable | 
and reckless class, the provisions of which if | 
carried out will make a “license” of the “So- 
cial Evil” impossible, set the seal of bravery 


the Bill in regard to it be “indefinitely post- 
poned.” At first it was proposed to ‘‘smother 
the Bill,” but sober second thought, it seems, | 
decided them to accept Mrs. Spencer’s advice | 
to putit on record that they defeatedit. There 
were but four votes out of twenty-two against | 
doing so. 


To the friends who labored to represent the | 


moral sentiment of the country by sending sig- 
natures to a “protest” against consummating 
the same shameful legislation at our National 
Capitol as exists in St. Louis, we have to relate 
the gratifying fact that the unfolding of those 
lists of names was an occasion for eager ques- 


lists. There was much wonder expressed how 


| people all over the country should know so 


much of what was done in Washington. 


| to both sexes, who may here pursue 


upon their work by voting that the action on | - 


| tion and searching for familiar names on the | 


Saida | 
| man recently, “It is astonishing how many men | 


among officials approve of licensing the broth- 


el, but they are ashamed to avowit.” Let the 

women and the mothers of the land keep them 

ashamed. They will not thus step out of their 

“sphere.” Lucrnpa B. Cuanvier. 
33 Warren Avenue, Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED.—Gazetteer of Massachusetts, by 
Rev. Evias Nason,acomplete and graphic history 
of the State, together with each County, City, Town 


torical Library in itself; to be published in one vol- 
ume, and sold exclusively by SupscripTion. A 
CANVASSER wanted in every Town for this work, 
being invaluable to every person in this Common- 
wealth, and a splendid Book for Agents,—B. B. Rus- 
SELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 

37 4t. 





THE (Vienna 1873. 


‘and painv-etaking investignuiion by 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to exe 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
the same course 


of studies, and receive the same deg 


Trees 


The discipline is as nearly as possibile that of a well- 
| regulated family. 

The [Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in aidition to the college 
a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable sehools 
| areexcluded, being considered incompatable with the 
| serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 

and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is alr -ady full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 


male Students, iu both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873. 
For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 1°% Second Avenue,corme 
Stl Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the cilgics 


Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 


| ngin the New York Intirmary, which treats about 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Facuity, 


Dr. Emily Biackwell, 


128 Secoud Aveune. New York City 


Jan. 8 
Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Lron 


FURNACE. 


The invention of the Wreught Iron 
Furnace was the result of a thorough 
Dr. 
James R. Nichols, editer of the Boston 
Joucnal of Chemistry, into the objections 


ly 


| or defects iu mearly allthe Hot Air Fare 


| &c., alphabetically arranged, forming a complete his. | 


FIRST MEDAXL 


AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


AS, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL JURY, 
the INTERNATIONAL JURY and two SUB 


CABINET ORGANS 


in competition with the best makers from all coun 


| Office and Salesroom, 35 Oliver 


| JURIES of most eminent artists and experts from | — 
| countries exhibiting, been awarded to the | 


‘MASON & HAMLIN 


tries. This is not only the highest awarded to any | 


instrument, but is the ONLY MEDAL awarded to 
American manufacturers. It is in accordance with 
the unifo:m result at previous exhibitions. 
NEW STYLES, including those first exhibited at 
Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICES. 
SryLe P. Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, 
with Knee Stop and Automatic Swell, 
fine quality and power. 

SryLze T. Double Reed, Five-Octave, iv “Up 
right Resonant Case, Five Stops, with 
Vox Humana and Antomatic Swell...... 

SryiesS. Five-Octave, Double Reed, in Up- 
right Resonant Case, Seven Stops, with 
Octave Coupler and Sub-Bass, very pow- 
erful and with much variety............-. 

Other new styles at proportionate prices. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing descriptions of new styles. Also 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


$110 


$130 


$190 


“FURNITURE REPAI RED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment of Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


} 


| Which contains a list 


maces now in uxe. The original of this 
furnace was coustructed three years age 
by Dr. Nichols fur private use. as a safe= 
guard agninst those infractions of the 
laws of heal:h, to which he himself as 
well as others, were subjected by the use 
ef Cast [row Furnaces. Nearly five hun- 
dred have been said since, and ail, se far 
as learned, have given ecatire satisfaction, 
We issue a pamphlet giving an interest- 
ing account of these experiments, wth 
names of users of the furnace, which will 
be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, 
t., Boston. 


MASS. 


35 —4t 


ALL SEEKING 





*rtising Lena 8° 
, § 
of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcouLATION RATES, 
&e., invaluable to al! who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 
Cc. EVANS, 
General Ne: Advertising Ag 


Mar 29 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


aye per 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 


| Wantan Agentin every town in’ New England te 


| For terms address 


sell their fine steel] engraving of our late President. 


M. A. SNOW. 


Woman's Journval Office 
July 27. 
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Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
aual subscription, the changed date of the paper will | 
be his receipt. 














arena 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. s 


—_o— 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, for eale by’ 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street. 


| 
| 
oO | 
| 
! 


——O——= 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Journat for sale. 
— 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any | 
a wee will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





HOME, SWEET HOME! 


The word home is peculiarly English. The 
French have in its place only a phrase signi- 
fying, ‘at one’s quarters.” ‘The English are 
moreover said to be a very home-loving peo- 
ple, and we, their descendants, shall be glad to 
claim the affinity of kindred with them in this 
respect, as in many others. 

Yet, as extremes meet in the same individ- 
ual and in the same society, we must ac- 
knowledge that, in the Saxon race every 
where, the extreme of not-at-home balances 
the other extreme of domestic attachment 
and content. 

The fashionable life both of England and of 
America leads in a direction widely remote 
from the home-keeping and home-loying ten- 
dencies. The time and money requisite for 
dress-display are robberies from that fund of 
resources which with most people are not 
more than sufficient for the exigencies of eve- 
ry-day life. Then, the rendezvous of high so- 
ciety, the place, time, and manner of meeting, 
are such as to promote all that is artificial in 
habit and appearance. Late hours rob the 
brilliant day and shadowy night of their true 
use and comfort. The gas-lights and candles 
simulate an unwholesome day, without life- 
giving: heat and radiance. The darkened 
room and hushed house on the other hand 
give a sort of artificial night. Mothers and 
loving friends may sigh as they pass the bower 
of the sleeping beauty. ‘What right has 
Fashion to take you, my flower, out of your 
Sweet natural garden, to wither you with its 
gases, to make you pale with its exclusions, 
to hide your beauty with its glaring colors, to | 
deform your grace with its barbarous architec- 
ture? 

But people who pay homage to this Deity 
for years and years declaim against the new | 
views of Woman’s career and character as 
subversive of the home. Of what home, in 
heaven’s name? Of the home which is hur- | 
ried into a perfect agony of excitement to get 
you ready for the next ball? Of the room | 
out of which you will sweep, in the full calm 
of your tarletan, leaving the traces of a perfect | 
tempest of lacing, pinning, crimping, and ty- 
ing of ribands? Of the kitchen which knows | 
only your demands? Of the piano and the 
book-shelf which seem to mock you with their | 
grave, sweet invitations to restful and health- | 
ful occupations? Oh, dear friends, those who | 
work in the sphere of the new Womanhood 
are human and fallible. They may make as 
many mistakes as any of you, or more. But | 
their efforts are all intended to reconcile the | 
priestess and the temple, the woman and her | 
home. That she shall be free in it, joyous, 
energetic, and self-moved and inspired. But 
that she shall make it luminous with faith 
and intelligence, a place where prayer may be 
made, where high converse may be held, and 
where hospitality shall be held the more pre- 
cious, the more its gifts are those of mind, the 
leas those of money. Work for this home, | 
dear friends! Do uot satirize those who de- | 
sert it, and weakly go and do likewise. But 
Say to every good and precious influence, | 





| affixed her name. é 
| issue of the local paper contained a copy of | 


least, “allis not gold that glitters.” Some 
time ago, when this cause was attracting more 
attention than at present, curiosity induced us 
to attend one of its meetings, which were rep- 
resented to be large and enthusiastic. There 


| were just eleven persons present, besides our- 
| self! The time was principally spent in devi- 
| sing some means to overcome the laxity of in- 


terest which Women manifested in regard to 


| their rights, and in preparing a petition to be 


presented to the Legislature. Nearly every 
person present signed the paper, and then, as 
the list of names looked meagre, it was voted 
to add the words “and others” to swell its im- 
portance. 

Another instance of the praiseworthy efforts 
of the leaders of the movement to secure sig- 
natures to their documents is the following: 
A lady—a prominent member of the Woman 
Suffrage Society—called upon another lady, 
an old school friend, and one whose name 
would have some weight in the small town 
where she resided, After a time spent in 


| pleasant reminiscences, the ‘caller produced a 


petition which, after a brief explanation of its 
import, she asked her friend to sign. Wheth- 
er purposely or not, the explanation had been 
made so obscure that the unsuspecting lady, 
without in the least understanding it, readily 
To her horror, the next 





the petition, signed by Mrs. , and others! 
Comment is unnecessary. Judge for yourself, 
Mr. Editor, if your statement be not a correct 
one, that this movement has not, nor ever has 
had, any hold upon the minds of women, who 





| Unfortunately, Hon. William Claflin, the gen- 


are supposed to be the persons most interested | 


in it. 

And as regards the “great State Conven- 
tions,” they are not representative of the opin- 
ions of the States where they are held. It is 
always one set of women who conduct them 
and make the speeches. They “swing around 
the circle,” hold their meetings and send their 
own reports of the same to the press. The 
herculean efforts of its supporters show that 
the cause is dying a natural death. 

Crarissa Puese. 


Whether this anonymous letter is really 
written by a woman, we have no means of 
knowing. But if it be so, it furnishes new 
proof of the truth of the old couplet. 

“Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave takes half his worth away.” 

We give place to the article, wondering as 
we do so what Clarissa Phebe would think of 
a man who for any reason, was deprived of all 
share in the law-making power of his country, 
as women are, and who should boast as she 
does, that he “never gave five minutes thought 
to it, in his life?’ Still more, what would she 
think of him, when the law singled him out as 
it does every woman, and ranked him politi- 
cally with fdiots, lunatics, paupers, felons and 
Indians, not taxed, if then he should boast as 
she does, that the movement which sought to 
relieve him, “is dying a natural death ?” 

. L. 8. 





THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


The Republican State Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts has come and gone. After a day 


| spent in trials of strength upon side issues be- 


tween the friends of Washburn and Butler, it 


| became evident that the former had a majority, 


and Gen. Butler wisely withdrew from the 
contest. The Convention nominated William 
B. Washburn by acclamation and adopted a 
platform containing no other direct allusion 


| to Woman Suffrage than is implied in the fol- 


lowing: , 
Resolved, That every great achievement for 
personal liberty, for the preservation of the 
Union, for education, for the elevation of la- 
bor, for the elevation of Woman, for the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, which has been accom- 
plished in this country for a generation, has 
been due to the Republican party; that while 
none of these great causes has anything to 
hope in the future from any other source, 
every new truth, every claim founded on jus- 
tice will in the future asin the past find its 
earliest converts, its most generous recogni- 
tion, its strongest advocates and its first vic- 
tories among the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts, that the pressing duty of the day is to 
secure honesty and purity, the right of the 


| people peaceably to assemble and take coun- 
| sel on public matters and select their agents 
| free from violence, iutimidation and fraud; 


the right to hold caucuses and conventions 
without being cheated or bullied; and we 
therefore call upon all honest Republicans, 
however they may differ on other questions or 
how farsoever they may have advanced in their 
reception of new ideas, to unite in purging the 
Commonwealth and the nation of violence, 
treachery and corruption. 

It is due to the Woman Suffrage Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts that their position 


wheresoever it comes from, and howsoever it 
is represented, Come and visit mein my home 


|during the recent gubernatorial contest 
_ should be understood, : 


| From the beginning, it was evident that so 





there you shall enter into my true life— | , np 

| many other questions, personal and political, 
there are my loved ones—there is my true | . " 

ond test Haein ae | were involved in the conflict that Woman 
ya inatiatl oe | Suffrage could not, at this time, be made the 
| leading issue, nor indeed an issue at all as be- 
<= : | tween the respective candidates. General 
The Boston ome publishes the Slowing > | Butler, ah avowed friend of suffrage, did not 
ticle signed by “Clarissa Phebe,” which it | see fit to allude to the question in his cam- 
entitles, paign speeches and he was opposed by emi- 
A COUNTER-BLAST ON THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE | nent suffragists such as George F. Hoar, James 
— . Freeman Clarke and others. Governor Wash- 


=“ a Se unwilling that a | burn, on the other hand, is not understood to 


aper of such acknowledged veracity as the | be an opponent of Woman Suffrage nor to be 
jlobe should for ‘a moment rest under theim- | likely to veto any legislation looking in that 
plication of “fibbing,” and hasten to corrobo- | girection. 
rate the statement in its issue of September 3, 
that the cause of Woman’s Suffrage is losing | Thus the friends of Woman Suffrage were 
favor, if, indeed, that can be said to be lost indiscriminately arrayed in the Washburn 
yr never was  aomggony Of yt a— — | and Butler ranks and it was plain that they 
of American women, we do no ieve that ; ; ; 
one thousandth part have ever given five min- | could not be united upon either candidate _ 
ute’s consecutive thought to the subject in | Upon 4 third one. And although neither 
their lives. Féw have time to attend to any- | Washburn nor Butler was probably the first 
—_ r yy an Somes = 8, .~ | choice of a majority of the Republican voters, 
ewer still, the inclination. e happen to 
have seen something of the working of these | yet the contest was narrowed down to this al 
Woman Suffrage societies, and know whereof | ternative. 
we affirm, when we say that, in this case at Under these circumstances, 





GLORYING IN HER CHAINS. 


with some 








suffragists it was a point of honor to sustain 
General Butler because he too is a suffragist. 


| 


Our readers will be interested in knowing | 
that a building has been purchased for the Col- 


she may never even offer the cup of cold wa- 
ter to the thirsty lips of God’s little ones; she 


But to many others it seemed an impera- lege of Liberal Arts or undergraduate depart- | may do and not do all these things, and still 
tive duty to oppose him on other grounds. We | ment. It is Nos., 18 and 20 Beacon Street. | she may be named among the “cultivated and 


were generally agreed that it was not possible 
to take sides as suffragists, but should “bide 
our time” and meanwhile should ask for an 
explicit Woman Suffrage declaration in the 
platform. With this view the following reso- 
lution was prepared. 

Resolved, That the extension of Suffrage on 
equal terms to all American citizens irrespec- 
tive of sex, having been declared worthy of 
“the most careful and respectful considera- 
tion” by the Republican State Convention of 
1871, and having received the unqualified en- 
dorsement of the Convention of 1872, there- 
fore political consistency and good faith de- 
mand the submission of the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage to the people by the Legislature, 
at the earliest practicable day.. 





This resolution received the approval of 
many prominent leaders of the party, and 
would probably have been substantially incor- 
porated in the platform but for an accident. 


tleman who was selected as Chairman of the 


The building is now being fitted up for its | 
new uses. Especial pains will be taken to | 
make it attractive to ladies. A special cloak- | 
room, sitting-room, wash-room and bath-room, | 
will be reserved for their exclusive conven- | 
ience. The advantages of the location are em- | 
inent and will occur to all. Remember that | 
the examination for entrance to College of | 
Liberal Arts will be on Wednesday, Sept. 17. | 
M. | 


—<—<_ 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—I send you 
by this morning’s mail a circular of the Medi- | 
cal Department of Howard University. We | 
admit to our school, men and women of every | 
class. We find that ladies and gentlemen can | 
attend lectures together, without the least an- 
noyance. Our school has had to encounter 
the little opposition of the profession, on ac- | 
count of our liberal character. If you would | 


Committee on resolutions, a reliable friend of | call attention to us through your paper, we | 


° i: r . | 
suffrage, was unable to be present, and at the would.be exceedingly obliged. We desire to | 


iast moment Hon. Charles Allen, an opponent 
of suffrage, was substituted. The member 
from Hampden County was called away and 
an opponent of suffrage appoluted in his stead. 
Another suffragist failed to be present. Not- 
withstanding the strong opposition of the 
Chairman, supported by Hale of Boston and 
others, the suffrage resolution received a tie 
vote in committee, eight members voting for it 
and as many against it, and it was defeated by 
the casting vote of the Chairman. 

Let the women of Massachusetts under- 
stand, therefore, that they owe to Hon. Chas. 
Allen, late Attorney-General, the postpone- 
ment of a fair and square resolution and the 
adoption of “a glittering generality” in its 
stead. Not that we would disparage the real 
value of that “generality.” For it is true, as 
General Butler said in his closing speech at 
the Convention, that this resolution, taken in 
connection with the resolution of last year, 
“must mean Woman Suffrage” and therefore 
impliedly reaffirms it. 

The day is coming, ere long, when the exi 
gencies of political disintegration, slowly but 
surely approaching, will make the active 
speech and co-operation of Woman necessary 
to continue the life of the Republican party. 
Then, politicians will hasten to establish Wo- 
man Suffrage. It will not be the fault of Wo- 
man Suffrage Republicans if the recognition 
of its duty by the party should come too late 
to save it from humiliation and defeat. 

veh H. B. B. 


—_ oe 


STUDYING THE MACHINERY. 





“When women vote,” said a clever woman 
once to me, “they will perhaps understand 
what caucuses are. Till then, it will remaina | 
mystery.” | 

Massachusetts women will never have a bet- 


| 





ter opportunity to find out what the caucus is | 
than during the present political campaign. 
That a caucus is a meeting of a political party 
in a certain town, for consultation and for the 
selection of candidates,—this is not hard to 
understand. But then a woman naturally 
asks—‘*‘What is to keep members of other par- 
ties, or even residents of other towns,from com- 
ing into your caucus and voting?” The an- 
swer is *‘That is the precise difficulty.” It is 
supposed to be left to the honor and conscience 
of each individual. But supposing that there 
is a want of those commodities, it isa difficult 
point to reach. , 

The residents of other towns and non-voters 
of all kinds can be kept out by using the 
“check-list’”’ or official list of voters. But in- 
asmuch as the caucus itself must decide 
whether to use the check-list or not; and as 


| they may. It won’tlast long. 





those who wish to vote unfairly will of course 
vote against using it; this remedy is a little | 


increase yearly ‘the number of our lady stu- | 
dents, and in this way to overcome all opposi- | 
tion to us. Yours truly, 
C.B. Purvis. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 10, 1873. 


TRUEST, PUREST, BEST! 





In a recent address at Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, Prof. W.S. Tyler of Amherst, after stating 
his belief that young women are “fully capable 
of competing with young men in the studies 
of the college curriculum,” that their admis- 
sion into our colleges would result in a decided 
improvement of the morals and manners of 
the young men, and that the experiment, if 
successful, would be “one of the most effective 
methods of exorcising” certain barbarous cus- 
toms still extant in those classic retreats, goes 
on to say that “such an experiment must fail— 
for the same reason that we expect the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement to fail, viz., because 
women, the truest, purest and best of the sex, 
do not wish for the right of suffrage—so, women 
generally—women in New England, the truest 
purest, best of the sex everywhere, do not wish 
for co-education. Mothers, in our most culti- 
vated and refined families, do not wish it for 
their daughters.” 

What a bugbear, what a barrier to reform 
have these so-called “cultivated and refined” 
people been in all Ages of the world! 

Eighteen hundred years ago the “cultivated 
and refined” in Jewry, looked with supercilious 
indifference upon a certain Nazarene, with his | 
rabble of fishermen and “common people who | 
heard him gladly,” and said, one to another, 
“Poor things, let them enjoy themselves while | 
The Sanhedrim | 
frowns upon them, the learning of the Rabbis | 
will confound them, and our cultivated and re- 
tined women will have none of them.” 

Nevertheless the Nazarene triumphs, as the | 
Apostate confessed, though the philosophical | 
scorner became the relentless persecutor and | 
crucified Him. | 

The Greek and Roman turned with disgust 
from the pure morality of the Sermon on the | 





Mount, to the impregnable hights of their more | 
refined worship. Could such vulgar teaching 
prevail against the united culture of Antioch | 
and of Athens ? 

Women, among the early martyrs, came un- 
der the ban of the same “cultivated and re- | 
fined”’ folk, They were accused of shameless | 
immodesty, of being “out of their sphere.” | 
John Knox was regarded as a wild beast | 
loosed from needful bonds, by Mary’s cultivat- 
ed and refined courtiers. In later days the 
cry was raised in New England and elsewhere 
in the Northern States, by the pro-slavery par- 
ty, “We have not only the cultivated and re | 
fined but the Christian part of the community 








like shutting the stable-door after the horse is with us.” Nevertheless slavery was the “sum | 


stolen. Still the precaution is the best yet dis- | of aj villainies,” and so we were forced to con- 


covered ; and itis safe to assume that any cau- | fess, when it drank the blood of our sons and | 
cus where the check-list is used is an honest | jrothers. The assertion has often been made 
one, so far; and that any caucus which refuses | that the temperance cause has suffered more | 
to use the check-list abandons the pretence of | Joss, through the supineness of so-called “cul- 


honesty, no matter which party does it. La- | tivated and refiued’’ people, than from the op- 





dies who expect to vote, by and by, are ad- | position of its enemies. 


vised to study this part of the machinery for 
themselves. T. W. H. 





ee ae 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY.: 


For the information of women who desire to 
pursue their studies in any one of the several 
departments alreagy organized, we give below 
the name of the Dean, the location, and the 
time of opening. It will be observed that the 
time of opening varies in the different depart- 
ments. 

School of Theology, James E. Latimer, D. 
D., 36 Bromfield St., opens September 10. 

School of Law, George S. Hillard, L. L. D., 
18 Beacon St., opens October 1. 

School of Medicine, I. Tisdale Talbot, M. D., 
E. Concord St., opens November 5. 

School of Oratory, Lewis B. Monroe, 18 
Beacon St., opens October 15. 

College of Liberal Arts, John W. Lindsay 
D. D., 20 Beacon St., opens September 18, 

College of Music, E. Tourjee, Mus. Dr. 
Music Hall Place, opens September 15. 

First Preparatory Dep’t, F. D, Blakeslee, A. 
B,, E. Greenwich, R. I., opens August 19. 





In view of these facts, one begins to question | 
the propriety of such an application of terms. | 
Who are the “cultivated and refined?” The 
Arbutons og Ellisons? Who shall say? 
What is the absolute standard? Whereis the | 
Procrustean bed upon which we must all be 
stretched ? 

A woman may wear the pyramid of Cheops 
upon her head; she may bustle inordinately ; 
she may array herself in fifty yards of rufiling 
edged with as many yards of lace, and ‘‘finish- 
ed” with ditto of puffing; she may be looped 
and bunched beyond all resemblance to any- 
thing but a double distilled drumedary; she 
may lace herselfin corsets, and pinch her feet 
in French boots with peg heels; she may buy 
kid gloves by the dozen boxes and jewelry by 
the gross; she may ruin with extravagance 
her father or her husband; she may flirt, she 
may gossip, she may talk vulgar scandal; she 
may give her life to pleasure seeking or to hope- 
less inanities ; she may never visit the prisoner 
or clothe the naked; she may never give one 
sympathizing thought to the fainting, strug- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





gling souls who crowd life’s thoroughfares ; 


refined.” 

But let her dare to express a wish to vote! 
let her but insinuate her belief that “govern. 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,’’ and presto! in the 
twinkling of an eye she “suffers a wondrous 
change into something new and—awful!” An 
unsexed woman! a masculine woman! a wo- 
man out ofher orbit and threatening instant 
destruction to all respectable, conservative 
planets! and if she have the misfortune to be 
old or ugly—heaven help her! The news- 
papers will insert paragraphs upon the size of 
her “pug,” for she doesn’t wear pyramids, and 
we shall hear how “lank”’ she is, for she doesn’t 
bustle. Correspondents, like Shakspeare’s 
lover, will write of hereyebrows and give us 
the angle of her cheek bones! 

Of course this one doesn’t want to go to col- 
lege herself, but she would like to have her 
daughter go. A mother in one of “our most cul- 
tivated and refined families,” hearing her say 
so, replies promptly and with some heat—for 
gentle courtesy is wasted upon these unsexed 
women, you know—“If your daughter goes 
my son shall not. He shall enter no college 
where women are admitted.” 

The son sitting by in his sweet innocence, 
smiles approvingly and thinks how much nicer 
itis to flirt with pretty Katy or Susy, in the 
moonlight, down Sweetbriar Street, and listen 
to her silly prattle, than it would be to talk 
philosophy and Greek roots with Portia in the 
college parlor. Besides, Katy doesn’t know 
what a goose he is! Portia sees through him 
at a glance and knows him for an uncommon- 
ly silly goose. 

“Blessed are the women who don’t want to 
vote or to go to college,” should read a new 
beatitude,” for their names shall be enrolled 
among those of the ‘‘cultivated and refined.’’ 

Prof. Tyler also tells us that the “truest, 
purest, best’? women “every where’’ desire nei- 
ther the suffrage nor co-education. 

I have looked at that paragraph in all lights, 
By daylight, by moonlight, by lamplight, and 
have meditated upon it in the dark. I have 
turned it upside down, looked at it askance, 
and tried toread it through from the other 
side. But in every light and at every angle it 
is the same. Now if he had only said “some 
of our truest,”’ or “a great number.” But no! 
we are entirely cut off from the elect and left 
utterly and hopelessly out in the cold! If I 
want to vote, if I want to go to college, I am 
not of the “truest, purest, best.” The logic is 
resistless, fatal. 

It strikes me that I heard a similar idea ad- 
vanced in the Massachusetts State House, last 
Winter. It has a familiar sound. But Llived 
through that, though a good deal exasperated 
at the time. But I don’t feel it now. Ihave 
become callous. Even sucha triune blow as 
“purest, truest, best,” fails to move me, be- 
cause I know the assertion is false. 

Ah, my gray-eyed, fair-haired Minerva! As 
I recall your loyal wifehood, your sweet moth- 
erliness, your brave, Christian living, your 
clear, cultured intellect and gracious courtesy, 
I ask myself, does any dare to say that you are 


| not of earth’s “truest, purest, best ?” 


God forbid! 

And like you there are a host of women in 
New England, in the world, neble women, 
Christian women, women rich ‘in faith and 
good works, women pure in heart and in life, 
women of the truest refinement and culture, 
who do wish for the coming of that day, when 
they shall have a voice in the laws which gov- 


| ern them; when their needs and their require- 
| ments, educational and political, shall, in great- 


er degree, be met. FRANK HALIFAX. 


Melrose, Sept. 4. 





PATRICK AND BRIDGET. 


The contemptuous sneering tone of the Na- 
tion comes out ip the following passage from 
the article entitled “‘Anarchical Politics.” 

“So, too, when the Nation....spoke of 
the shocking amount of brutality of which 
women in the poorer classes were the silent 
and uncomplaining victims at the hands of 
drunken or depraved husbands, it was sol- 
emuly called upon by the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
to assist in redressing this great wrong by ad- 
vocating Woman Suffrage—the writer’s belief 


| being evidently that if wherf Pat come home 


drunk or irritable from a day’s hod-carrying in 
the sun, he found that Bridget had the ballot, 
far from chastising her as usual with the 
poker, he would creep into bed in respectful 
silence.” 

The Bible advises one sometimes to “an- 
swer a fool according to his folly ;” and this is 


a case in which it is fitting to do so. This 
writer also, and Woman Suffragists as a class 


do believe that when Pat shall come home 
drunk cr irritable, and find that Bridget has 
the ballot, so far from chastising her, as was 
his wont before, he will creep into bed in re- 
spectful silence, and lie there till he gets sober. 
And now, having replied to this portion of our 
readers, we will speak reasonably to the ra- 
tional part. 

The ballot, while not the cure-all of societal 
evils, is one essential element in every cure. 
The ballot is not the mere holding a piece of 
paper with names printed on it in one’s hand 
and putting itin a box. Whoever thinks so, 
has yet to learn the A BC of American in- 
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stitutions. The ballot signifies all that comes 
with that piece of paper. 

The b<‘lot is an essential instrument for the 
political education of every one who holds it. 
The voter reads more than he would without 
the ballot. Partly through it he gets out of 
the Ledyer into the Tribune or Times. He 
thinks more than he would without it. The 
mere fact that be ean vote gives a powerful 
impetus to his thinking. American boys, at 
least, who have waited and watched for their 
first time to vote can appreciate this fact. 
The whole sense of manhood is developed and 
strengthened by it. Why is it that an Amer- 
ican farmer, who has had fewer school days, 
has yet more general knowledge, a wider 
grasp of public affairs and more interest in 
them, a better judgment, more self-reliance, 
in short, more manhood, than the Prussian 
farmer? The answer is the ballot. The bal- 
lot is the symbo! of our political institutions ; 
and these have made our country what it is. 

Moreover, the ballot is the protection of the 
citizen. Without it our citizenship would be 
largely acheat. College men form aclass and 
their title-deed is the diploma. The ballot is 
the citizen’s diploma. Without it he falls at 
once into an inferior class. Now it is human 
nature for the strong to oppress the weak. 
The ballot makes every possessor of it, to a 
certain extent, politically strong; and whoever 
does not possess it is made thereby, practical- 
ly, politically powerless. Hence, given two 
classes of mature citizens, one having the bal- 
lot and the other deprived of it, those who 
have it will inévitably wrong those who have 
itnot. And they will do this, even uninten- 
tionally; for it is a natural law of society that 
one class of mature citizens can never know 
enough to permanently legislate for another 
class. Moreover, it is a personal fact that the 
possession of the ballot awakens a greater 
sense of respect both in him who holds it, and 
in him who sees him hold it; so that the man 
living in a community of voters who is not 
himself a voter is looked upon, and comes to 
feel himself to be, somewhat inferior as a 
member of the community, Out of feeling 
comes action. Moreover thg lower a man’s 
natural grade the more he regards mere pow- 
er. The ballot is power. Hence the’lower a 
man’s natural grade the more does he need 
the ballot to awaken in him self-respect, and 
to awaken in his neighbor respect for him. 

All this is abundantly illustrated in our po- 
litical history. The negro riots of ’63 were 
possible ouly because the negroes of New 
York State were a politically inferio: lass. 
Had there been no such political inferiority 
for the fifty years previous, those riots could 
not have occurred. 

Again, we gave the ballot to the negro of the 
South, not merely because it was right, nor 
because he was our ally; but also because 
thus only could his manhood be developed, 
and he enabled to defend himself against 
those who longed to re-enslave him. 

And now we are prepared to return to Pat 
and Lridget. 

One effect of the ballot will be upon Bridget 
herself. As it has been a mighty power to 
develop the manhood of the man, so will it 
be an equally mighty power to develop the 
womanhood of the woman. It is true that 
the Nation believes, and treats all Woman 
Suffragists as though it thought they believed 
that the ballot would dewomanize all women 
who should use it, and make them mannish, 
and desired to have itso. It thus believes be- 
cause it counts the use of the ballot a mascu- 
line function only. But we do not hold what 
it thinks we do. Webhold the righteous view, 
that political action is a human function, and 
that man can be fully manly, woman fully 
womauly, and society fully rounded into a 
symmetrical Humanity only as men and wo- 
men act together in all its departments. So 
then Bridget will be more of a woman for the 
ballot when she holds it; and, as a natural re- 
sult, will command more respect from Patrick. 

But, what is of chief importance in the spe- 
cial case before us, Bridget will wield a greater 
power in the administration of the govern- 
meut and the execution of justice than she 
now does. When Patrick knows that the 
judge on the bench is a woman, and that wo- 
man, a Livermore mayhap, and that a part of 
the jury are to be women, with a Lucy Stone 
among them, perchance, I press the question 
in all seriousness, even upon the Nation, will 
he not be far less likely than now to chastise 
his wife with a poker? 

The slurring sneer of the Nation had a far 
deeper aim than its author intended. It was 
a blow delivered in the face of all the anti- 
slavery reformers of our country. The one, 
consistent, universally urged plan has been; 
“Make the negro a full citizen, give him the 
ballot, and thus you will awaken all the man- 
hood in him. Acknowledge his manhood, 
and thus make him conscious of it. Thereby 

most powerfully and speedily can his friend 
work with him to make those who despise re- 
spect him.” The plan is being wrought out 
before our faces, and already are its fruits jus- 
tifying it as correct. 

The sneer of the Nation aims deeper yet. 
It aims at one of the foundation principles of 
the republic. If it be not true that there is 
more manhood in man, humanhood in a hu- 
man being, and so womanhood in a woman, 
because of the exercise of the political fran- 


chise, then the whole theory and practice of 
the republic is a delusion. A human being is 
a person related. The ballot has to do both 
with the relation and the person. Concern- 
ing the relation, the ballot is the instrument 
by which the person exercises his function as 
a member of the body politic. So completely 
is the Nation’s field of vision filled with this 
truth that it fails to see the equally impor- 
tant, co-ordinate truth, that the ballot affects 
the persons in the community by re-action, as 
well as the government by action. If it is 
true that the ballot is merely a political instru- 
ment, then the Nation’s sneer is fitting; but 
| if this be untrue, if, on the contrary, the truth 
be that it is also a personal power, acting 
upon the members of the community to de- 
velop in them self-respect and the respect of 
person for person, then is the Nation’s sneer 
an envenomed falsehood. 

Should the Nation deem some of the lan- 
guage of this article disrespectful, let it bear in 
mind that there is a moral obliquity towards 
the right when it is weak, and a supercilious- 
ness of tone towards the sincere when it is 
struggling, which awaken the deepest moral 
| indignation, and deserve the severest rebuke; 

and if that rebuke is couched in language 
which ruflles its serene self-complacency, be 
it assured that it has compelled such language 
by showing itself incapable of feeling the 
stroke of any other, remembering that here, as 
in other fields, “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword;” and should what 
has been written prove to the Nation as un- 
pleasant in the reading as it has to the writer 
in the writing, it will be minded hereafter to 
treat with dignified courtesy a cause which it 
has heretofore looked down upon with super- 
cilious contempt. JESSE H. JONEs. 








HELP WANTED FROM MEN AND WOMEN. 


We have cause for rejoicing that Woman 
Suffrage was defeated in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Isincerely hope that it will be 
defeated this fall in New York State, in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and throughout the West. 

Why so? Because the people themselves 
are not yet convinced of the necessity of the 
ballot for Woman. 

From a thought-freighted article by H. Clay 
Neville, in the JouRNAL of Aug. 2,1 quote: 
“Each day’s delay more thoroughly prepares 
her for the judicious exercise of this power 
when she shall have received it.” A revolu- 
tion too sudden has a violent reaction. De- 
lays are not dangerous to the steady progress 
of thought. Procrastination is not the thief 
of victory. We may well be thankful for ene- 
mies. Under bombardment the wise are test- 
ing their armor and focalizing their powers. 
What nothing costsis nothipg worth. The 
blood cf martyrs is the seed of the church. 
This opposition is the hope of the cause, 
What would it profit women if any of them to- 
day were allowed to vote in peace? So con- 
spicuous a few would exercise the privilege 
that the subject would not fail, but die from 
neglect and be forgotten. What is one vote, 
intrinsically, if the right of the thing be not 
made manifest? Itis not that A or B should, 
on a given occasion, drop a ballot into the box, 
but that the great principle should be victo- 
rious. 

What should be impressed upon us then, as 
workers, is the necessity of educating public 
opinion. But how shall opinion be educated 
without learning what Woman can do? And 
how shall they learn without reading the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL? As it is written: “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings! 

It seems to me, that no way can be so effec. 
tual for disseminating this truth as to scatter 
broadcast the WomAN’s JOURNAL. But, as 
few would wish to subscribe without having 
first made its acquaintance, I would propose 
that each person, now a subscriber, send to the 
publishers a dollar, with the names of two 
friends to receive the JoURNAL ‘“‘complimen- 
tary” during November and December. Few 
thus receiving it would not wish to subscribe for 
the coming year. Itis a fact that many quiet, 
conservative ladies, taking up a stray copy of 
the JoURNAL, for the first time, have become 
interested in spite of themselves and exclaimed 
“How sensible! I never thought of it before, 
but how true that is!” Those who have the 
time, instead of this, to secure two new sub- 
scribers would do still better. And thus would 
the number of its readers be trebled. 

SELWYN L. STELLIs. 

New York, Sept. 10. 

|The voting of one woman, legally entitled 
to do so, instead of being a subject of shame, 
would, in my opinion, inspire other women 
with a desire to exercise the same power, and 
would really be that “one with God,” which is 
always a majority. L, 8.] 





The Southern Methodists have discontin- 
ued the probation system, and their ministers 
bear witness to the general benefits to stability 
of membership which has resulted from the 
innovation. A prominent minister writes that 
he has never to his recollection heard a soli- 
tary minister or layman express any regret 
that the probation system was abolished in 
the southern part of the great Methodist fam- 
ily; but on the contrary, in comparing views 
with pastors and people, * has everywhere 
heard unqualified gratification expressed. 





| interests of all the children equally at heart. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are 80 newspapers and 212 churches 
in Chicago. 

The Russell lecture at Tufts Colleges was 
delivered Sunday by Rev. E. C. Bolles of Sa- 
lem. 


Wells College for women has received an 
endowment gift of $100,000 from Hon. E. B. 
Morgan. 


The London Atheneum records the death ot 
James Holmes, for many years the printer and 
part proprietor of that journal. 


Miss Anthony will send her pamphlet con- 
taining a full report of the prosecution and 
trial of the women who voted to every person 
who will send her fifty cents for the same. ° 


The late Dr. Rev. Todd bequeathed his whole 
estate to his wife, believing that she has the 


He died worth $15,000, 


The profession of journalism is an awkward 
business in Prussia. Dr. Sigl has been sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment for publish- 
ing a funny acrostic about Prince Bismark. 


The Vor Humana, a musical paper, at one 
dollar a year, is carefully edited, and contains 
only such articles as are safe reading for fami- 
lies. It publishes sheet music, and is edited 
by Charles Barnard. 


At the recent Ohio Universalist State Con- 
vention, on a resolution favoring the aiding of 
worthy young men to become ministers, Miss 
Danforth objected to the use of the word 
“men” and the words “and young women,” 
were added. 


The cultivation of olive-trees in the South 
has become quite a source of revenue. In 
Georgia an excellent article of table oil is 
made by some cultivators. The trees average 
five gallons of oil each season, with but little 
attention. 


The will of the late Mrs. Ann B. Holbrook, 
of Sterling, recently deceased, bequeaths to 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) society 
the sum of $2000, also her pew and horse-shed ; 
and to the town $500, the income of which is 
to be expended annually in keeping the old 
cemetery in order. : 


The tax paying women of Ohio have taken 
the initial steps toward securing a recognition 
of the equality of women before the law in the 
Constitution of that State. One of the speak- 
ers ata recent meeting in Cincinnati, made 
an especial appeal to the 3000 tax paying wo- 
men in Hamilton County, whose assessed yval- 
ue of real estate amounted to $3,000,000. 





Gerrit Smith sent Miss Anthony one hun- 
dred dollars to pay the fine imposed upop her 
for voting, accompanied by an excellent letter 
which the Rochester papers published in full. 
Miss Anthony accepted the money but de- | 
clared that she would never pay the fine, and | 
would use the money to enlighten the people 
inregard to the sin of fining women. 


The women of Rochester, N. Y., are in thor- 
ough earnest against paying taxes, while they 
have no representation. They are organized | 
under the name of the Women Tax Payer’s 
Association of Munroe County. They hold 
their meetings twice a month in the Council 
Chamber.of the Court House. These meetings 
are said to increase steadily in interest and in 
numbers, and their cause is rapidly gaining 
in strength and popularity. 


Bishop Simpson has recently contributed 
an introduction to Dr. Webster’s book, ‘‘Wo- 
man Man’s Equal,” in which he refers to the 
influence of Christianity in elevating women, 
and says only in Christian lands is any move- 
ment of this kind discernible. “It is the out- 
growth of Bible freedom.” And in Christian 
communities only the ignorant and vicious 
classes standin opposition ; it has the favor of | 
intelligent Christians. ‘There can be no ques- | 
tion that four-fifths of the friends of Woman | 
Suffrage are to-day active members of various 
christian churches; and of them no small num- 
ber are ministers, distinguished for their learn- 
ing, benevolence and piety.’’ He looks for- 
ward to women to rescue, through the ballot, 
society from theterrible ravages of intemper- | 
ance, and compliments the publishers for giv- 
ing the influence of their names to the circula- 
tion of truths “so intimately connected with 
the interest of humanity.” 





The Satique law is not peculiar to France, 
but exists in all Mohammedan countries, and 
is doubtless due to the contempt for Woman 
which is shown in the existence of polygamy 
Egypt, (where Cleopatra once reigned) has re- 
cently been constituted a separate kingdom 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan, the gov- 
ernment of which is vested forever in the fami- 
ly of Ismall Pasha, the Khédive. The Sultan’s 
firman begins by declaring, with many formal 
expressions of good will, that the order of suc- 
cession to the Khédivate of Egypt, hitherto 
prescribed, is hereby changed so as to permit 
the eldest son to inherit the kingdom from his 
father; in case the father has no male heirs 
then his younger brother shall succeed him ; 
but if the brother die first, then his eldest son 
shall be the heir. The children in the female 
line are altogether excluded from the succes- 





| stronger than for the former. 


sion. Ample provisions are also made for the 
government of the kingdom by a regency in 
case the heirisa minor. This change in the 
order of inheritance is a direct violation of a 


leading maxim of the Koran, wherein it is | 


prescribed that all hereditary rights and digni- 
ties shall descend to the eldest male member 
of the family, who usually is a brother. 


The Oakland, Cal., Evening Torchlight ‘an- 
nounces that Woman Suffrage is secured in 
Montana in the following manner ; 


“By an awkward mistake made by the last 
Montana Legislature, that body unintention- 
ally enfranchised all the women of foreign 
birth in the territory. The law which was 
passed declares that ‘all male citizens of the 
United States above the age of twenty-one 
years, and all persons of the same age who 
shall have declared their intention to become 
such citizens, etc., shall have the right to vote.’ 
As an evidence of the women’s anxiety to vote, 
whether such anxiety is previously expressed 
or not, many women of that Territory have 
declared theirintention to become citizens in 
order to vote at the next election. 
eign-born women of that territory would all 
declare their intentions thus, and then vote 
promptly, the Legislature we think, would be 
too gallant to repeal the law or correct an er- 
ror which might result in no error, in the long 
run, Of theMontana legislator it may yet be 
said that he built better thanhe knew. 

The Mineapolis Weekly Tribune says: 

Of the one hundred best educators in Min- 
esota, ninety-five are women. Why should 
women be ineligible to election to our School 
Boards? They have much special training to 
fit them for these very positions, and possess 
many qualifications which are peculiarly their 
own. We trust, therefore, that a law modeled 
upon the frame of the following will be enact- 
ed next winter. It was prepared by Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, editor of the Chicago Legal 
News, and by herand her efficient husband 
pushed through the legislature : 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of 
the State of Illinois, represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, that any woman, married or 
single, of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards, and possessing the qualifications pre- 
scribed for men, shall be eligible to any office 
under the general or special school laws of 
this State. 

Sec. 2. That any woman elected or ap- 
pointed to any office under the provisions of 
this act, before she enters upon the discharge 
of the duties of the office, shall qualify and 
give bond as required by law, and such bond 
shall be binding upon her and her securities. 


Thus the sense of justice and of propriety 
gains ground West and East. The School 
Boards will soon be composed in part of wo- 
men, even in New Hampshire, whose Legisla- 
ture last year voted that women were not com- 
petent, to act as voters on School Boards. 


The Prairie Farmer professes to fear lest 
Woman Suffrage would result in making men 
take back seats, and says: 


‘‘We do not care to write anything that will 
arous- the ire of the sweet, fair young creat- 
ures who are meekly asking the right to help 


carry elections, but we realiy fear that they are | 
| looking out for more rights than they pretend. 


As has been shown by the negroes, the right 


to vote means the right to hoid office; and | 


generally the desire for the latter is much 
Now it happens 
that in all the States where the Woman Suf- 
frage question has received the most attention, 
as New York and the New England States, 
the number of women cousiderably exceeds 
that of the men. In New York the excess is 
fifty six thousand, and in New England seventy 
one thousand. Now when we take into con- 


sideration the fact that a very large number of | 


men have no legal residence on account of oc- 
cupations thgt keep them absent most of the 
time, and that many more are engaged in the 
army and navy, and so lose their votes, these 
figures look the more alarming. Women are 
home bodies and can get to the polls every 
time, while thousands of men will necessarily 
be absent on election days, sailing ships, run- 
ning trains or driving stages. What chance 
will poor but worthy men have of getting an 
office in a State where his sex is oatnumbered 
by a hundred thousand resident voters? It 
may be that these sweet sisters will allow mi- 
nority representation, so that occasionally a 
man may get elected to office, but women are 
so thoroughgoing it is quite likely that they 
will take ali the spoils. 


“One of the saddest vestiges of the system | 


of American Slavery,” says the N. Y. Zndepen- 
dent, is the still vain searching for one another 
by the scattered remnants of families forcibly 
separated by cruel masters before or during 
the war. The following is a sample of adver- 
tisements by the thousand in newspapers 
which are likely to reach the missing children, 
or those who know of their whereabouts : 
“Information wanted of my son Samuel, 
who belonged to the Washburne estate, taken 


from Cleveland County, N. C., by Briggs, a | 
Also of | 


slave trader, and sold in Alabama. 
my son Lewis, who belonged to the Wash- 


burne estate, taken from Lincoln County, N.C., | 


by Thomas Sleid, who sold him in New Or- 
leans. Also of my daughter Rhoda, who be- 
longed to the Washburne estate, sold to Mr. 
Morris, and taken from Cleveland County, N. 


C. Any information concerning the above, | 


who are my children, will be thankfully re- 
ceived, through the Zion Advocate, by their 
anxious mother, RACHAEL WASHBURNE. 

“ Rutherfordton, N. C.” 
Fully five-sixths of all the advertisements in 
the August number of the Zion Church Advo- 


cate, from which the above is taken, are of | 


this description. It would be a delight to find 
one of these lost children, and make the 
mourning Rachael glad by bringing back to 
her, her own once more. It is often the priv- 
ilege of the Sunday-school teacher to take a 
lost child by the hand in tenderness, and lead 
him back to his loving Father’s home. The 
hope of doing this work inspires many a pray- 
erful, patient, faith-filled teacher in his un. 
wearying labors with his more wayward yet 
not undervalued scholars.” 


If the for- | 


Miss Marie Howland, a Patroness of Hus. 
bandry, has written an interesting article in 
the September Lippincott’s, concerning the Far- 

mer’s Society. “It was not,” she says, “ina 
community of Scotch Farmers in North Caro- 
| lina, that the movement had its origin’ Some 
| have said so, but the order is not the outgrowth, 
directly or indirectly, of any pre-existing or- 
ganization. So far asis now known, it is the 
result of a suggestion made by a lady to Mr. 
O. H. Kelley, at present the Secretary of the 
| National Grange, and the person who has done 
| most to establish the order as it exists to-day. 
| “Why,” said this lady, “cannot the farmers 
| protect themselves by a national organization, 
as do the other trades and professions ” This 
| seed fell into fertile soil. Mr. Kelley at once 
| began traveling about the country, preaching 
| the new doetrine to the farmers, who, howev- 
er, were slow to accept it. It was six years 
ago that Mr. Kelley entered upon his mission, 
| but it isonly since 1870 that the growth of the 
association has been great. Within these three 
years, however, it has been marvelous—a 
growth “unheard of in the history of secret or 
other organization, in this country or the 
world.” “The discussion of party politics,” 
gays our author, Miss Marie.Howland, “is ex- 
cluded from the order by common consent, as 
well as by the terms of its Constitution.” The 
| principal object of the founders was to induce 
their fellow-farmer to join in “the great strike 
of labor against drudgery,” and raise himself 
from the condition of an animal to that of a 
refined and cultivated man. “What we want 
in agriculture,” said Mr. Dudley Adams, Mas- 
ter of the National Grange, in @ recent ad- 
dress, “is anew Declaration of Independence 
‘ It will doubtless be a matter of sur- 
prise to them (editors, lawyers and politicians) 
that farmers may possibly have some other ob- 
ject in living besides everlasting hard work, 
and accumulating a few paltry dollars by coin- 
ing them from their own life-blood, and stamp- 
ing them with the sighs of weary children and 
worn wives.” 

“One of the Patrons, during a late discus- 
sion, predicted, from the growing intelligence 
of the people, and ‘their better understanding 
of the possibilities of organization, that within 
a few years we shall see magnificent social 
palaces, something like the famous one at 
Guise, in many places in this country; and he 
went on to show how social and industrial 
life might be organized, so as to secure the 
most complete liberty of the individual or fam- 
ily, magnificent educational advantages, remu- 
nerative occupation and varied amusement for 
all, with perfect insurance against want for or- 
phans, for the sick andthe aged. Each palace 
was to be the center of a great agricultural 
district, exploited in the most scientific man- 
ner, and through the varied economies result- 
|ing from combination, all the luxuries of in- 
| dustry, and all the conditions for high culture, 





| were to be secured to all who were willing to 
labor even one-half the hours that the farmer 
now does.” 

As for substantial accomplishment, in 1872, 
| the Iowa granges saved half a million dollars, 
by purchasing farming implements at whole- 
sale, and selling them to the members at the 
cost price. The Missouri granges have just 
completed a contract wfth the St. Louis deal- 
! 


ers which will have the same effect. Miss 

Howland seems to be more occupied with the 
| social aspect of the movement than any other, 
and talks of the initiation rites, the music, and 
the adornment of halls by the “Maids,” “Shep- 
| herdesses,” “Gleaners,” and “Matrons,” con- 
| jointly with the “Laborers,” “Cultivators,” 
| Harvesters,” “Husbandmen.” 

BUSINESS NOTICES, 

A Jady of education and principle, wishes some re- 
numerative employment. Would engage as teacher 
in a private school, or as governess, either in the city 
or elsewhere. References given. Address with name 
and particulars. Miss Virgie Coin, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 











Davis’s Vegetable Pain-Hiller, after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
there have been many medical preparations brought 
before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 

| pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world, as the best family medicine ever introduced, 


Don’t let your children spend money dor trash, 
but let them get a game of Avilude. If the pictures 
| and descriptions comprising this game were in book 
form they would cost many times the price of the 
| game. Sent post-paid on receipt of seventy-five 
cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.”— 
Harper's Weekly. 3—2t 


| There is scarcely any disease in which purgative 
medicines are not more or less required, and much 
sickness and suffering might be prevented were they 
more generally used. No person can feel well while 
a costive habit of body prevails; besides it soon gen- 
erates serious and often fatal diseases, which might 
have been avoided by a timely and judicious use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or Sugar- 
Coated Conceutrated Root and Herbal Juice Anti- 
Bilious Granules. 25 cents by druggists. 696 


So successful has Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery proven, as a constitutional treatment for 
Catarrh, when coupled with the use of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, applied locally by the use of Dr. 
| Pierce’s Nasal Douche, (the only method of reaching 
| the upper and back cavities of the head), that the 
| proprietor of these medicines has long offered a stand- 
| ing reward of $500 for a case of Catarrh which he 
can not cure. The two medicines, with instrument, 

697 


for $2, by all druggists. 
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POETRY. 
=o wor the Women's Journal. 
TO MY FRIEND. 


When do I see thee clearest, Friend? 
When hand clasps hand and glances meet ? 
When in the outer we are near, 
With touch and tone to kindly greet? 
Dear Heart, thou knowest, too, with me, 
That 'tis not then we truly meet, 
But after, when we sit alone, 
Our soul-communion grows complete. 
*Tis when the outer fades away, 
That truest I behold my Friend,— 
Unclouded by the mists of earth 
The life of soul with soul doth blend. 
’Tis then, before me, rises fair 
The indwelling spirit-life of thine, 
The rare, pure life, so strong, so sweet, 
Thatin thee doth itself enshrine. 
The life unguessed by thoughtless hearts, 
And all unseen of careless eyes, 
The life that makes my Friend, for me, 
So gracious sweet, so saintly wise. 
O heart, so gentle, true and brave, 
O soul, compasssonate in might, 
That, in thy yearning tenderness, 
Would’st win me to thy clearer sight! 
In all thy rare humility 
Of child-like faith, and trusting face, 
Divinely human, thou dost seem 
A messenger of heavenly grace. 
And yet, no supine saint art thou, 
Who knoweth not the battle’s strife,— 
Hard-pressed, deep-scarred, through steadfastness 
Thou holdest by the Truth of Life. 
For foes without thou hast a smile, 
But bloody sweat, and anguished cry 
When foes within do loudly call, 
And human self, to self must die, 
What wonder, when to me is given 
The knowledge of thy life’s pure light, 
Its radiance doth flood my soul, 
And restful love is one with sight. 
A love that all too small doth seem, 
Though of my inmost life a part, 
And flooding deep, and flooding far, 
The peace of heaven doth bring my heart, 
And nothing can I give to thee 
But thousand-fold thou dost restore. 
The very loving, brings to me, 
But grace to love thee more and more. 
And doth God speak no more to men, 
As storied when the world had birth? 
Each noble life, each truthful soul, 
Is God’s own prophet on the earth, 
In loving thee, I love the Christ, 
Whose life, through thee, doth sweetly shine. 
In loving thy humanity, 
1 love, with it, the Life Divine. 


_ ee - 
For the Woqan’s Journal, 
CLARICE. 

BY M. R. W. 


Mother, I bave prayed to die, but Heaven 
Does not hear us when we ery, it seems; 

Not though ali the soul go out in crying, 
Leaving us but ghosts who walk in dreams, 

You have grown so old, so sad, poor mother ; 
Did you fear lest you should lose me, then? 

Now I know why God heard not my praying, 
And my thread of life is joined again. 


Was it wise, when thought and heart must wander 
Evermore out in the dark, unstarred 
Abysses, blindly seeking for their lover,— 
Was it kind, since fate my life has marred? 
It were better now to end life’s sorrow, 
Than, death-wounded, wither through long years ; 
1 am older now, than you, my mother, 
Weeping there for one who has no tears. 
I have heard that all are happy, yonder, 
Evermore; how can that word be true? 
There are mothers parted from their children, 
Friends from friends and all they loved and knew. 
Haply, in yon strange land wandering lonely, 
He who was my lover, misses me, 
Even as I miss hiin—in dreams he calls me— 
But we may not alter Heaven's decree. 
There are other voices, now, that ca!l me 
Lying wakeful, quiet as the dead, 
In the stillness of the early morning 
With the white stars shining overhead. 
Voices like the sea’s unending chorus, 
Deep and strong and solemn as the sea, 
Bear my soul forth to a new existence, 
With the lofty words they chant to me. 
‘Welcome, maiden, to our high communion, 
To the brotherhood of human hearts 
That have suffered loss, and wasting anguish, 
Felt the pang which soul and body parts ; 
“Only as we pass thro’ Sorrow’s temple, 
May we stand within the holiest place, 
Learn the sympathy forall who suffer, 
Which is life’s divine and crowning grace.” 
Iam willing, now, to live, dear mother, 
And to bear my burden with the rest, 
Since té life’s most high and pure communion, 
Only grief can fit me for a guest. 
But I’ve lost my lover in my May-time: 
Surely God will bear with me a while, 
Till life seems not all a mournful vision, 
Till I learn, above a grave, to simile. 





cee JSrom last week.) 7 
SEALED ORDERS, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PRELPS. 


Did I meution that Ross had settled in our 
place permanent—Reuben Ross? He followed 
his father’s business, and went in with the old 
doctor in the office. That was the little chap 
I took a notion to at the district, you remem- 
ber. I never got over the notion, maybe. I 
never wished Reuben any ill, not on any occa- 
sion since. He’s much as he was when he was 
a little chap; good looking Reuben is and his 
clothes set well. 

I don’t know how it come about; but when 
I'd pulled along in the factory awhile (tough 
work, factory work. Measly men, like Abi’- 








thar give out on it)—when I'd pudged along 
awhile, I invented a button and made money. 
You wouldn’t think it, would ye? Folks all 
said it was queer; didn’t think me up to that 
sort of thing. I didn’t myself, till I’d done it. 
It was a covered button, with a flat eye. I 
molded the stuff to the mold, to begin with; 
wove it so. Simple, you see, but a new pro- 
cess. That button took mightily. I got it 
patented and I got into the firm. But I must 
have got turned round. It seems to me it was 
after the report come about Abi’thar that I 
made the button. It must have been, come 
to think o’t. He was only booked for a year, 
and it wasn’t till the third year into the factory 
that I made the button, and I'd only been in 
one when. Abi’thar sailed. Besides, mother 
died the year I made the button. 

I used to go home in those days occasionally 
on a Saturday night. Carle and the baby were 
living along alone with the old folks. Carle 
worked about the house. She had a very 


-handsome baby. 


She was always glad tosee me home. Some- 
times she said so. I did little chores about 
for her, for father was so sciatiky and let things 
run. I saw that the fires were laid, and wood 
and water plenty, and that. Sometimes she 
put her little hands up on my arms, lean- 
ing gently, as she did upon the wharf, to thank 
me. She had a very grateful, gentle manner— 
more gentle than when she was a little girl. 
Whenever she did so, Iused to see the dirty 
wharf, and the blue and yellow morning, and 
the ship sailing like the devil out to sea—sud- 
den, like a picture. Then sometimes my 
heart sailed like a devil after it, into a strange 
and foreign Jand of things and thoughts. She 
seemed so helpless and so lonesome, and so 
kind tome. But I don’t think I had a wicked 
heart, Tom Brown. She was my brother’s 
wife; not mine. Though I won’t say that I 
understand it, to thisday. It’smyop | «iit 
wouldn’t have made half the difference to 
Providence nor to Abi’thar that it did to me, 
if Providence had portioned her to me. But 
it’s always been like that. Betwixt her and 
me Heaven holds his great Sealed Orders up 
forever. 

She was leaning on my arm that way when 
the report come in about Abi’thar. Jim 
brought it in. He hurried in and said: “Abi’- 
thar’sdead. He diedof cholera.” Hehadn’t 
seen her—that I was not alone; and he looked 
shot when that awful, echoing, deadly sound 
a@ woman makes when she’s shrieking for the 
man she chose, sounded through the sitting- 
room and out into the house. She shrieked 
as if sbe’d shriek ber soul out after him before 
she dropped. But man alive! she dropped 
into my arms. 

I'd never touched her by any chance before, 
only her little hand. And she was my broth- 
er’s wife nolonger. I told you my soul sailed 
sometimes like the devil out to sea. That mo- 
ment, man, I felt as if l’d struck a sea without 


a shore, and as if in all my nature was no rud- | fortable tillhe died. Idon’t want you to think myself, I’ve been tired mostly ever since. I 


der, nor no compass, nor no chart; not nater’al 





| hear.” 





Times I think I might have learned her to 
love me then. It come over me once or twice 
that first yéar, like to take my breath away. 

Why didn’t I marry her? Well, I can’t an- 
swer you, Tom Brown. I never set up to be 
apious man; but I don’t think I’ve got a 
wicked heart. Icouldn’t, someways—couldn’t 
speak. I waited patient as I could. I went 
home of a Saturday, to drawa sight of her 
sweet eyes into my soul and her little way of | 





| smiling up. I lived on that till come another | 


week. I says: “It was never proved. ll | 
wait awhile; I’ll wait a little longer; we shall 
But why didn’t I take her while I 


spoke to Carle. She never knew it. It was 
much as the money came—to use an unworthy 
figger—that my love came into her Jot in life 
If there’s a Father of us all, he took it, [reckon 
as the old gentleman took the other, and gave 
it to her unbeknown. If it blessed her in any 
fashion, she took it quiet, askin’ no questions, | 
as if it had been her rightful own. It would 
have worried her if she had known. 

She told me all there was to tell—as how she 
thought Abi’thar was surely dead; and Reu- 
ben thought so too, she said; and Reuben was 
so kind, and she was very fondof him. Butif 
they could ever think of one another, Heaven | 





When morning come, you see, I wasn’t there. 
I made off while the baby cried. Twice I got 
to the road and come back. Twice I stood 
and looked in at the sitting-room window from 
the outside, in the bitter cold. It was biting 
cold. The snow blew up and froze against 
the pane. I could see her dimly, as if it had 
been a haze before my eyes. She set by the 
fire, on alittle cricket at his feet. The baby 
had rolled off in tlw old patched sofy, fast 
asleep. Reuben set_by her, and he had agrave 
look. Now and then she cried, and now and 
then she smiled up, as I had seen her smiling 
up atme. I could see how anxious and per- 


could? Why didn’t angel nor devil whisper | knows, she said, for he had others to look af- | plexed they were about their love and lot, 
me ahint? Why didn’t the voice of my broth- | ter and he was very poor. She cried at that. poor things! I couldn’t bear to see her cry, 
er’s blood cry unto me from the ground to bid | We sat alone inthesitting-room. She put her | Reuben couldn’t either. Last time I looked 


‘| me try my honest chance? Why? Angel or | face down on my knee, the way a child does, | in, he put his arm down and drew her up and 


devil may answer you them inquiries; it’s | and put up her little hands, and cried as if her | kissed her, and touched the little ribbon that 


what I can’t do. Sealed, Tom, sealed. | 

This was the way things went. She was | 
left quite destitute, you might say; for Abi’- | 
thar run in debt to take the voyage, and noth- | 
ing of his own to leave her. So I made her | 
comfortable, aud the little fellow, as I knew 
how. I was making money fast in those days, | 
Not that I gave it coarse, outright to her. 1 
put it into father’s hands, after mother died, | 
and he paid it over to her unbeknown. 1 
guess she thought it washer husbaud’s. Abi’- | 
thar, he had insured his life for a thousand | 
dollars; but, of course, they disputed the poli- | 
cy till proof came in. But Iguessshe thought | 
it was the life insurance. Father told her it | 
belonged to her, and she took it quiet, askin’ 
no questions. She didn’t know about money 
matters; women don’t, you know. 

So I come and went and waited patient, and 
was a happier man, Tom Brown, those days 
than I’m like to be again. It gave me a pa- 
tient, happy feeling that I’d gotto wait. First 
time in my life that I didn’t fret and ask so 
many saucy questions of the Almighty. I felt 
a desire in me to sweep my soul out clear of 
unbecoming thoughts, against the day when I 
might ask her honest for her honest love. It’s 
such a clean and wholesome thing, Tom, when 
a man has set his soul on a particular woman 
to be his wife. 

Sometimes of a Saturday night, coming home 
to see her standing in the door, I thought that | 
she might come smiling up and say: ‘‘There’s 
news at last. Abi’tharis a living man and 
I’m your brother’s wife.” But it never hap- 
pened, and things went along, and one day fa- 
ther died. The sciatiky struck to his heart, 
they said. 

Maybe the old gentleman softened in his 
mind a little toward me. Maybe he found he 
couldn’t afford to go to ’tother world without 
some thought to wish me well. I don’t know 








as to that; but he willed the farm to me—to | ;, 


me and Carle. Maybe he thought things | 
would¢ake a turnthat way. He was a very | 
knowing old gentleman, father, though so sav- | 


ing. So I took care of him and made him com- 


I lay up nogrudge against father. So he died; | 


| out in my two hands and say, Take it! What 


| heard her calling of him that.one evening in 


heart would break, 
Says I, “Carle,do you love Reuben very | 
much ?” | 
“Very much,” she says. 
Says I, “More than my brother, Abi’thar, 
Carle ?” 
She hid her fave away from me. She was 


fond of Abi’thar, she said, and sobbed out hard; | 
but she was very, very fond of Dr. Ross. In 
all her life, she said, she had never loved any- 
body quite as dearly as she always should love 
Dr. Ross. Did I care? she says. Was I an- 
gry? DidI mind? She thought I was fond 
of Reuben, too. 

That’s about the end, Tom. What’s left to 
tell is of small acount and not interesting to a 
third party. If you’ll let a whiffof air in 
(when I’m rested a spell), I’ll finish up. 

What’s that yousaid? A great deed to do? 
I don’t know. It never struck me so. Un- 
common? Well, maybe. I never thought of 
it in that way. It was the only thing left for 
me todo. I had no choice, as I view it, mess- | 





mate. 

It all laysjust here. She wasn’t meant for 
me. That was plain enough by that time. 
And you see her heart was set on the young 
doctor; and where the heart is, Scriptur runs, 
is the treasure. If I could hold her happiness 


choice had I, man? Carle’s treasure! I over- 


the sitting-room. It ought to be a costly 
thing—a woman’s treasure. A thing that I 
couldn’t afford, you see—not with all my 
money. SoI made up my mind to give her 
the money, and that's how I come to do it. 
No, I’ve never repented nor regretted it, It’s 
a great comfort to me, since my cough come | 
on, that I had it in my power to make her 

happy. I think she must be happy. I meant | 
she should. 

I don’t see why you should take on so about | 
. Itseems to me the most natural thing in 
the world. I couldn’t stay nigh her any lon- 
ger. I’d been too near heaven to stay in hell 
of my own free will and choice. I was sume- 
how tired, too, those days; wanted to be by 





| 
| 


didn’t want the money. What use had I for 


feeling that a brother bears a brother, no pow- | and Jim and Mary Aun (she that married the | 1), money? So I made the will. I willed it | 
er of mourning for my flesh and blood, no | tinsmith), they had the rest of the property, | 


power for any feeling but the feeling that a 
man bears a woman when he’s chose and been 
denied her. “My brother is dead!’ says I. 
“She’s-no more my brother’s wife!” 

I laid her softly on the sofy. Then Jim 
come up. 

“It’s too bad,’’ says he, “too mortal bad to 
scare her so. And there’s no proof, either, 
certain. They brought home the report, be- 
lieving. They were booked for Shangbai. 
Abi’thar seemed very weakly, and he went 
ashore, the cap’n writes, to rest on terra firma 
(Jim talked in foreign languages a great deal 
then); and when the time was up he failed to 
come, They searched and inquired as they 
could. But the pestilence was raging like hell- 
fire. The natives they lay dead before your 
eyes upon the sands. They darsn’t stay. 
They weighed and sailed without him.” 

Perhaps you can put it to yourself, mess- 
mate, the position I was in, Not a pleasant 
nor a safe one, to my mind. 

Times I had a ridic’lous angry feeling with 
my brother, forthe uncertain manner that he’d 
disappeared. Like this: Abi’thar’s such a 
weakly chap he can’t even die outright, like 
other folks! 

Times I had a deep and dangerous feeling: 
that 1 owed uo longer any dues to him or her, 
and that Id got rights of my own to get herif 
I could, before and above all others on God’s 
earth; and that my chance had come, and the 
more fool I not to take it, like a man. 


Other times I went about for weeks together, 


saying over to myself: “lt was not proved. 


Nothing has been proved. They only sailed 
without him”—as you'd say your catechism at 
Sunday-school. Hey? Never been to Sun- 
day-schuol? Everybody goes to Sunday-school 
in Connecticut. 

No, we heard nothing definite from Abi’thar 
—not then. It would have been too good luck 
for me if I'd heard decided then. 

I hate to see a woman in a widder’s cap. 
Carle took hers off in a few months’ time, to 
please me. She did many little things to 
please me. She grew kind and gentle in her 
trouble, far beyond her wont; leaned on me 
for help and company in many ways; begged 
me to come often home; said she missed me; 
said the baby’d learned to watch for me of a 
Saturday night.; 





what there was o’t. Mary Anu came over and | 
stayed awhile with Carie, after the old gentle- 
man died. Carle was ailing in those days, and 
the baby too. I sent for thedoctorforher. I 
told him to send his billto me. The old doc- 
tor was growing a mite dull at his trade, folks 
said. I meant her,to have the best she could. 
I'd no objection to doing Reuben a good turn, 
neither. Sol called the young one to the 
baby, to give him atrial. Carle liked him; so 
he doctored in our house considerable that 
Winter. 

Eh? Yes, I’d begun to think myself in 
those days that Abi’thar must be dead; for we 
heard nothin’, not a word nor sign. But I 
says: “I'll wait a little longer, patient.” So I 
never spoke to her. She seemed very patient, 
too. And the young doctor did her a sight of 
good. Her cheeks colored up and she looked 
ten years younger. I don’t know as he did 
the baby so much good as he did her. Some 
folks liked him, some didn’t. It’s aslow busi- 
ness, doctoring. The old doctor never laid up 
nothing ‘of any account, and only her and one 
child either. Reuben had to help along the 
old folks, I suspicion. I felt very grateful to 
Reuben for doctoring up Carle, and when I 
paid the bill I told him so. He colored up at 
the time; but whether it was for the words or 
whether it was for the money, I couldn’t say. 


You're right, Tom. I believe you’re right. 
But, if I was a blinded fool, I was an honest 
one. I meant to do the fair thing both by her 
and by them that might come after us, and by 
Heaven above us both. I was away from 
home a great deal, too, you see. 


But 1 come home one Saturday night, and I 
think I should have spoke. At least, I might 
have spoke and no sin done, though we waited 
patient for the rest for a further time. She 
had a little blue ribbon on that night over her 
black dress—blue, or purple maybe; I dou,’t 
know; a sort of Chiny color, such as I’ve seen 
on cups and saucers. I thought to myself: 
“She thinks there’ll be no more news. _ In ber 
clean woman’s heart she’s my brother’s wife 
no more.” 

I was right there, Tom, quite. She wasn’t 
Abi’thar’s wife. And she wasn’t mine. 

It was the young doctor, Reuben Ross. She 
spoke up that very night and told me. She 
spoke before I spoke, thank God! I vever 








to Carle,and to Abi’thar’s baby -after her. 

Then I tore up that will and madeasother. 1 | 
wouldn’t restrict nor bind her. There might | 
be other children, aud a mother’s heart don’t | 
see the difference, maybe; a child’s a child. | 
And if she leaves itto Reuben, I don’t know 
asI care. She shouldn’t be limited and fixed. | 
As there’s no limit nor end to the love I bear | 
her, so there shall be none in the money I 

leave her. That's my feeling. So I left the | 
money. It’s her unincumbered own. 

There was only one way todoit. Of course, | 
you’ve hit it. I planned a great deal how I'd | 
do it. I managed very quiet, and closed up at | 
the factory without making much ado, and | 
took out a little from the bank for my expenses | 
and to start in the world anew, and put the will | 
in the sitting-room, in one of the Chiny vases | 
on the mantel shelf, where Carle dusted every | 
morning and would be sure to find it; and so | 
I got myself ready and says good-by to no one. | 

‘No, I never said good-by to her. I darsn’t 
trust myself. When I'd got all ready, I went | 
down into the sitting-room and stood awhile | 
by the fire (it was a January night) and watch- | 
ed her in and out. She was putting the sup- 
per things away. She had on that little Chiny- | 
colored ribbon that I spoke of. The baby tod- | 
dled after, tugging at her close. 

I wanted to have seta little while along with 
her, alone. I’d rather hoped nobody would 
comein. Ishouldn’t have said anything to 
startle or to grieve her; but I’d like to have 
had a quiet spell alone with her, and heard her 
talk of little things and seen her kiss the baby. 
But when she got the dishes done Reuben 
came in himself. 

So by and by I put the baby down from off 
my lap where I had taken him. I’d learned 
him not to be very much afraid of me, al- 
though a little shy, and looking sidewise out 
of his eyes—this way. He had his mother’s 
eyes. Sol put the baby down, and I kissed | 
him. He cried when I kissed him. Says I to 
the baby: “Tell your mother God’s blessing 
fall on her and hers forevermore! Teli her, 
Bub,” says I. For he could talk in a fashion 
of his own; his mother understood him. Bub | 
listened sharp a minute; then he burst out 
crying, and his mother had to hush him up. 
I’ve wondered sometimes if the little fellow 
told her any jumbled thing when morning 
come, 





| out. That’s it, if I have it straight. 


| letter. 


| help me dress? Peterson wrote her? 


she wore, and seemed to say how sweet a look 
she had in it, and seemed to say a thousand 
things that no man else had any right to hear. 

After that I went away. I went down to 
the river, across the fields. There was a stretch 
where the current hadn’t froze, being swift and 
deadly. Sol threw my hat in, and the coat 
I’d worn that day, and a handkerchief, and so 
on, and left’em there. 

It did come to me, standing looking down 
in the bitter Winter night, to throw myself in 
after ’em. But I’m a plain, slow man, and 
desperate deeds don’t come easy to me. And 
the water looked very cold, so I come away. 

Icome away, and I come out here by de- 
grees, and took to mining, and after di’monds, 
as you know. I like a downright, digging 
work like that. IT haven’t made much, on ac- 
count of the cough; but I’ve managed to get 
along: I’ve never gone hungry and not very 
often cold. And I like to think she’s happy. 
I do very well. 

I saw my own death, from drowning, in the 
papers, on the way out here, with ful! particu- 
lars. So I knew that that was safely settled. 
And I took a name, a good name, I thought— 
Carl—C-a-r-]. It reminds me more or less of 
her, and a man don’t need but one out in these 
parts; gets nicknames enough to serve any 
dead man’s purpoge, like myself. 

There’s only one thing I’d like, that I know 
of now. ‘I’d like to hearif she is happy. I’a 
like to hear just how happy she is. I know 
when she was married. I saw that in the pa- 
pers. And the news they got from Abi’thar; 
that came, nigh as I can judge, the week be- 
fore. The body was identified by some papers 
that a native kept and swam to meet an Amer- 
ican cap’n with, for a suitable sum of money. 
The creetur’ took care of Lim in his last hours, 
and secreted the letters, against a chance to 
make a little something. So the cap’n took 
’em to the American counsel, and it all come 
I don’t 
feel very clear of anything to-night. Seems as 
if I should choke to death, odd minutes. 

Tom Brown, comehere! I must be dressed 
and take a journey. Come here! I’ve had a 
The mail-stage brought it three weeks 
ago. Peterson got it for me at the Crossings. 
How long since it was written? Let me see. 
Is’s six weeks old to-day. 

I don’t know how she found out. I didn’t 
understand. But she wants me, Tom. She’s 
sent forme. Why don’t you hurry, man, and 
How 
did Peterson know? I talked to the lad on 
Christmas night? But the lad was asleep, and 
his father, too. I couldn’t have said much to 
the lad. Talked in my sleep, eb? I don’t 
know; not aptto. Never mind, I can’t stop 
to talk. Have you read the letter? I'll read 
it to you again. No, I won’t stop for that. 
They’ve found me out, she says. They need 
me, Tom. Money don’t make up for me, Tom- 
Sick and in trouble, and the money costs too 
much in losing me. Reuben is sick, you see; 
may die. Frets after me. She’s fretting, too. 
She’s in trouble—my poor, poor Carle! Ican 
help her. Get me up. 

Man alive! what do you stand staring there 
so at? Idon't see what you’re snifiing over, 
like a woman. Can’t take the journey? Can’t 
get out of this horrible, frozen hole alive? 
Can’t get to her? Why, she’s sent for me! 
Your crazy, Tom! Give me my clothes. We’ll 


see. 

Tell her, Tom,I did my best. Teil her I 
tried to go. Besure you make her understand 
that I tried to go to her. And how the bleed- 
ing struck me when I got my close halfon. I 
wouldn’t tell her that, but that she should be 
sure to understand I tried to go. 

Ican’t see why it should have been like 
this. It’s a great while since I’ve seen her 
face. And she sent for me! I should have 
rather obeyed her orders than these others, just 
this once. Tell her I hoped she had been hap- 
py; and that I loved her dearly, Tom, and 
meant she should be; and that I did very well 
out here and wanted nothing. I don’t know 
(to look at it) as I’ve ever really wanted any- 
thing but her.. That’s the worst to understand, 
maybe, of all—that one straight thing—why 
one human creetur’ is made to love another 
human creetur’ as I’ve loved her, in this sin- 
gularly conducted world. 

So I’ve got my Sealed Orders for the last 
time, Tom; and I’m setting out to foreigu 
lands as helpless and as ignorant as aby man 


can own himself to be. , 
There are some words I knew at Sunday- 


school in Connecticut, I learned the chapter, 
but I most forget: 
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“And I saw a book written within and on 
the back side, sealed with seven seals. 

“Who is worthy to open the book and to 
loose the seals thereof? 

‘“‘And no man in Heaven, nor in earth, nei- 
ther under the earth, was able to open the 
book, neither to look thereon. And I beheld 
and lo!....a lamb it had been slain. . .. And 
be came and took the book.” ... . 

Why, there’s Susan! I’m glad to see you, 
Susan. Gotoschool? I'd like to go to school. 
But I don’t know about going in my father’s 
house. Can he afford it, Susan, do you think ? 
If you’re sure he can, I’ll try not to cost him 
more than his other boys, if I can help it. 
Shall I begin to-night ?—Independent. 


A DRESS REFORM CONVENTION PROPOSED. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—As American women are 
writing books and newspaper articles concern- 
ing Woman’s dress, as two thousand women 
in the United States are practical dress-re- 
formers, as women are more or less interested 
in discussing the subject of dress in all its bear- 
ings, is not this a proper time to call a Wo- 
man’s National Dress Reform Convention? 
And would it not be well to call itin Boston 
after the opening of Boston University ? Wo- 
men from Maine to California, ever since the 
days of Amelia Bloomer, have worn a reform 
dress. Some of them have worn it contin- 
ually, living isolated lives, pronounced fana- 
tics, heretics, witches, approved only of God 
and their own consciences; others in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes have worn it, yielding 
to the demands of custom when going out into 
the streets; other women are spendiug their 
lives at Water-cures, Hygeian Homes, travel- 
ing in foreign countries, or among the moun- 
tains, where a mountain dress is allowable 
and a woman is a woman for “a’ that,’’ rather 
than to live at home, trammelled by the dress 
that custom demands. Other women are the- 
oretical dress reformers, desiring to be practi- 
cal ones, but, accepting their destiny, giving 
up God, giving up prayer, giving up all that 
links them to a spiritual life and to their child- 
hood’s religious training, everything that once 
made life bright with the sweet consciousness 
of duty done; many of them seeing their duty 
so plainly in this matter of dress reform, be- 
lieving it so to underlie all their reforms that 
they would not dare pray “deliver us from 
evil,” while evil is ever present with them, 
their bondage of their own accepting. 

Could not a Convention be called at this 
time and such efficient work be done by it 
that the reform dress may be adopted by the 
students of the medical Department of Boston 
University, if any wish to wear it, making it 
easier for all women to wear it who choose to 
do so in cities and elsewhere ? 

The women who desire to wear the reform 
dress, from a thorough conviction of its health- 
fulness, are women with a strong sense of Jus- 
tice and Right; women with an earnest desire 
to do what their consciences and judgment 





dictate. Would not the free interchange of 
thought at such a Convention help other wo- | 
men of mental and moral strength and of rec- 
oguized character where they are known, to | 
stand by these students as they, years ago, | 
stood by Garrison and Phillips, making it pos- 
sible for the faculty of Boston University to | 
allow Dr. Mary Safford to retain her Chair if 
she should economize her remaining strength, 
not expended in Southern Hospitals in caring 
for our boys, dead and dying. Or have they 
forgotten that she stepped as far from Wo- 
man’s beaten path into one as untrodden as 
the one that would lie before her in a reform 
dress when she went into the hospital, and 
that she came out of that, “‘pure womanly.” 
S. A. Vipperrt, M. D. 








A PRACTICAL TEST DEMANDED. 


Many are opposed to Woman Suffrage, and 
regard it as an attempt at an unnatural reform; 
yet they have an idea that it will eventually 
succeed simply through agitation. “As anti- 
slavery has,” say they. This is, indeed, to be 
very skeptical. Itis a popular tradition that 
lawyers can make black appear white and the 
reverse. 

These individuals, however much they may 
hold Woman’s ability in contempt, have, nev- 
ertheless, seen enough of it—it would seem—to 
make them fear that even with a bad cause 
and the abler attornies on the other side, she 
is to win. We have heard of the uniformity of 
nature and that history repeats itself; but this 
certainly knocks all uniformity and historical 
experience out of time. It is sufficiently pain- 
ful to think that even a consummate advocate 
should set justice at defiance; but far more so, 
if a mere unfledged mediocre is to bring to 
nothing both the law and the veteran talent of 





the forum. 

For our part, however, we do not believe 
that a malignant Providence rules the universe ; 
nor do we think that even the most skillful 
agriculturist could sow chaff in the spring and 
reap wheat in the harvest time. Yet our faith 
could as easily be stretched as far as this, as to 
the belief that a “reform against nature” may 
be charmed into reality. 

When we see a farce acted at the theater, 
we do not go home, thinking that because it 
has afforded the audience some amusement, it 
could be played successfully every night of the 
season. And could the so-called farce of Wo- 
man Suffrage, by being brought upon the 





Stage of Society, thereby attain such vital sig- 
nificance as to usurp the place of the great 
historical dramas, founded, as these are, upon 
the inherent wants of humanity? We answer 
in the negative. Then why not give Impartial 
Suffrage a trial? Can we not laugh at one 
farce as well as another? Certainly, the more 
absurd it is, the greater merriment it will 
create. Let us, therefore, accept it, as we 
would one of Dr. Hall’s cheerful prescriptions, 
which are warranted to do no harm, even if 
they do no good. And we need not fear that, 
by mistake, we shall swallow a peck of pills 
which shall make us dream of shipwrecks and 
the whale that swallowed Jonah. 

The best way to dispose of any absurd the- 
ory, is to put it in practice under the most 
favorable circumstances possible. Let the 
dreamer see his golden vision for the nothing 
it is, and it will not remain a source of heart- 
burn. 

In the history of the race, those things which 
can never be brought to a practical test, and 
those which have been put forward premature- 
ly, have caused most trouble in the world. 
The great revolution of 1688, which was to 
decide whether England should be an absolute 
monarchy or stand on the broad basis of con- 
stitutional liberty, was successfully accom- 
plished without b oodshed, simply because a 
tangible idea was ripe for a practical test. 
From that great event the historical life of our 
own country received its mightiest impetus, so 
that we are to-day better prepared to arbitrate 
between freedom and caste than were the Eng- 
lish of that time. We are prepared to decide, 
by peaceable and practical means, whether or 
not the last barrier to conventional liberty shall 
be removed. The cause of freedom has re- 
ceived in America such irresistable momentum 
that the recoil will not be greater for the ball’s 
making one more revolution. 

In this country one-half the race has com- 
pletely enfranchised itself, and by one huge 
stride will do equal justice by the other, or else 
failing in the attempt, prove the whole theory 
of self-government a fiction. 

For if one individual being irresponsible to 
another, can represent her most vital interests, 
then the question whether one man may repre- 
sent a whole nation becomes a mere matter of 
multiplication, The question of popular free- 
dom is not one of intelligence, of capacity, or 
even of “‘sphere,’’ for all of us lack in under- 
standing and energy,—all of us are liable to be 
out of our places, both as to aims and pursuits. 
But the question is one of opportunity—shall 
we find our proper place in the world, under 
the guidance of those providential laws, which 
inhere in our natures, or shall we receive it by 
finite and fallible dictation. 

Unless this new movement of reform has its 
basis upon needs inherent in human nature, 
needs which have existed through the Ages, 
and have always been sufficiently strong to 
command some degree of recognition, it must 
fail. If it is so based, then the race has reached 
that stage of progress where we can deny Wo- 
man full recognition but a little longer. The 
matter is before us, Ifit be a mere disease, 
we shall be wise if we give it a chance to find 
its own cure. It will be futile to attempt to | 
medicate its symptoms, for it has infected | 
nearly every household in the land. No epi- | 
demic ever spread with more frightful rapidity. 

In England, Scotland and America, the only | 
lands where the law of freedom may be breathed, 
rang out suddenly, and almost simultaneously | 
the cry for the recognition of the rights of Wo- 
man. That fruit must be ripe which is brought 
to the ground by one shake of the tree. No 
reform has ever been more spontaneous, spring- 
ing up, as it were, by a single impulse. It has 
fully vindicated its right to a trial. Let men 
therefore, take the only manly and sensible 
course that remains to them, and give Woman 
the ballot. x. 
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COMING TO GRIEF. 





The Boston Courier thinks the world is on the 
brink of ruin because it is proposed to recog- 
nize the equal rights of Woman. A few weeks 
ago, the editor discoursed as follows : 

Another cause of the bad manners we dep- 
recate is to be found in the agitation of the so- 
called Woman Question. Nothing so softens 
and tempers the natural roughness and per- 
versity of men as contact with women who as- 
sert nothing yet command everything. With 
the question of political rights and wrongs we 
now have nothing to do, but limit reflection 
simply to the effect on the masculine mind of 
the strident demands for equality of treatment 
made by the self-styled champions of the sex. 
So long as Woman by her womanliness simply 
appeals to the sterner half of creation, the ru- 
dest man feels a pleasure in acknowledging 
and honoring the sight draft upon his generos- 
ity; but when she exacts courtesies in defi. 
ance of prejudices which it is impossible for 
uncultured masculinity to surmount, the re- 
sult is discemfiture which would be a disgrace 
to her gentler sisters. The thoughtful man 
feels strongly that the cry about repression 
and oppression is senseless, for he knows that 
the present relation of the sexes gives Woman 
a far wider field and a more just and chival- 
rous liberty of action than any she has yet de- 
vised for herself. A man’s selfishness prompts 
him to keep a seat in a car which his unques- 
tioned impulse would give to a lady, and the 
knowledge that women seem rather to court 
an equal struggle with him in the world rather 
than accept the ease he is willing to bestow, 
helps that selfishness and adds an ungracious 
element to traveling intercourse. The argu- 
ments of the advocates of Woman’s “enfran- 





chisement” may all rigidly conform to the 


Jaws of equity, but equity goes for nothing 
when the element of sex asserts its strangely 
leveling power; and what binds strong as 
steel between man and man, becomes less than 
a wisp of straw between man and woman. If 
mothers will but teach their sons to pay due 
Tespect and reverence to women, they need not 
labor to instruct their daughters in their 
“rights,” and when these daughters grow to 
womanhood they will find, we trust, its sweet 
ideal stiil unchanged. 


A VOICE FROM SIAM. 


A Siamese official resident in England, who 
rejoices in the very unchristian name of Raja- 
nattianuhar and signs himself His Siamese 
Majesty’s Private Secretary, impeaches the 
correctness of Mrs. Leonowen’s descriptions, in 
a letter to the London Atheneum as follows : 


Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, formerly em- 
ployed in the palace at Bangkok as teacher of 
English, seems to imagine that no Siamese is 
sufliciently acquainted with that language to 
be able to read the extraordinary books she 
publishes, professing to describe this country ; 
however, as we have had other teachers, and 
in some cases have studied for several years 
in Europe, we are able, not only to read the 
said works, but to answer them. I cannot in 
detail expose all the errors in those books, or 
my letter would become as long as the books 
themselves; but I hope that English people 
will not take her words for it that all our 
rivers flow against the law of nature, nor will 
believe on her assertion that our disposition is 
very different from that of mankind in general. 
I have heard in Europe that it is not easy for 
a man to know himself; but probably we 
should not be in the habit of crushing people 
under gate-posts and burning them alive with- 
out knowing it. My brother, the Duke Mand- 
tree, if he returned from his embassy at the 
British court the terrible savage that she de- 
scribes, concealed his nature from his country- 
men, who, with many Europeans whose names 
I could give, used to take much pleasure in 
frequenting the society of one they believed 
to be a very amiable man. But we Siamese 
must be very artful, and it requires power of 
invention, as well as observation, to discover 
what we really are. In scandals connected 
with our marriage custom, which Mrs. L. tells 
with so much relish, like a genuine lover of 
naughtiness, she unfortunately tells her story 
wrong, and supplies by invention that which is 
deficient in her memory ; we Siamese are not 
so different to Europeans but that offenses 
against the marriage law occur here asin Eu- 
rope, and if the matter is impartially consid- 
ered, Mrs. L., during her long stay in this 
wicked land of polygamy, has not succeeded 
in collecting more scandals than could be 
gleaned from any one week’s issue of a first- 
class English newspaper. Our system of po- 
lygamy may be worse than that of your mo- 
nogamy, but our system of divorces prevents 
that sad publicity which attends your divorce 
courts. Of course we acknowledge that we 
are much less civilized than you are, but man 
for man and woman for woman, I believe, 
from what I have myself seen in England, that 
Siamese ate more happy than the English. In 
conclusion, I beg to thank you, in behalf of 
many of my countrymen who have asked me 
to write on this subject, for your reviews ex- 
pressing the unworthiness of Mrs. Leonowen’s 
books. 








HUMOROUS. 

Pillows, though not belonging to the human 
species, come under the head of rational be- 
ings. 

“A prudent man,” says a witty Frenchman, 
“is likeapin. His head prevents him going 
too far.” 

Who was the straightest man mentioned in 
the Bible? Joseph—because Pharaoh made a 
ruler of him. 

When a young voyager makes his way to the 
top of the Pyramids, we presume he is enjoying 
the benefits of a foreign climb 

An old farmer said of his clergyman, whose 
sermons lacked point, “Ah, yes, he’s a good 
man, but he will rake with his teeth upward.” 

The very kind mamma who had bars put 
across the nursery windows to protect the 
children, says it doesnot prevent them falling 
out. 

“You are a shoemaker?” said a magistrate 
the other day, addressing the man at the bar. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the reply, “a horseshoe 
maker.” 

A little girl wanted to say that she hada 
fan, but had forgotten the name; so she de- 
scribed it as a “thing to brush the warm off 
you with.” 

A minister asked a tipsy fellow leaning up 
against a fence, where he expected to go to 
when he died. ‘If I can’t get along any better 
than I do now,” he said, “I shan’t go any- 
where.” 

When a Connecticut deacon nudged a 
somnolent worshipper with the subscription 
box, the sleepy individual awoke partially, 
smiled, murmured, “I don’t smoke,” and 
dropped off again. 

A boy eight years old, in one of our public 
schools, having been told that a reptile ‘‘is an 
animal that creeps,” on being asked to name 
one on examination day, promptly and tri- 
umphantly replied, “A baby.” 

“You ought to let me pass here free of charge, 
considering the benevolent nature of my pro- 
fession,’’ said a physician to a toll-gate keeper. 
“Not so,” was the reply; “you send too many 
‘dead- heads’ through here now.” The doctor 
didn’t stop to argue the point, but paid his 
toll and passed on. 

John Clerk, afterward a judge by the title of 
Lord Eldin, was arguing a Scotch appeal case 
before the House of Lords. It was about a 
mill privilege and the right to a stream of 
water. The Scotch lawyer talked about the 
watter, the water, the waster, till the chancellor, 
much amused by his peculiar pronunciation of 
the word, asked him, in a bantering tone, ‘Mr. 
Clerk, do you spell water in Scotland with two 
t’s?”’ Clerk was nettled by this hit at his nation- 
al tongue, and answered, “ Na, my lord, we din- 
na spell watter wi’ twa t’s, but we spell manners 
wi’ twa n’s.” 

A Dutchman and his wife arrived at Salt 
Lake. The Mormons got around the old man 
and coaxed him to join. * Retiring one night to 
their covered-wagon bed, the Dutchman broke 
the matter to his better half. “How many 
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vives you tinks you vants?” she enquired, 
He thought “ fife more vould make a half dozen 
already;” whereupon the old wife got down her 
bodice, and, slipping from it what the Dutch- 
man called the “prest-board, vich vas made 
from Visconsin hickory und vas very tough,” 
she laid the hickory fierce and fast on the old 
man, who shuffied out of the wagon. He got 
up, said his “stomach it was very cold, but his 
back it vas very varm.” His wife asked, “How 
many vives you tinks you vants now, ould fool?” 
He said that one was enough. 





‘The Best Music Books | 
For High and for Grammar Schools ! 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! 
By L. O. Emerson & W. 8S. Tilden. 
Price $1.00. 

This Hien ScHoot SuveinG Book is admirably 
fitted for its work, containing a good elementary 
course and a large quantity of the best vocal music, 
well arranged in two, three and four parts. Has 
been received with the greatest favor by practical 
teachers. 


Just Ready. THE TRIO, acollection of three 
part songs, arranged especially for High Schools and 
Seminaries. An excellent companion or successor 
to the HOUR OF SINGING. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
By lL. O. Emerson. E 

The new, sprightly, and very musical Common 
ScHooLt Sone Book is by a gentleman who ‘‘hits the 
mark every time,” and never fails in satisfying the 
musical taste of the people. Of his previous School 
Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 

All school-teackers are invited to give this new and 
popular book a trial. 

Any book published by Ditson & Co., will be sent 
by mail, post paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo.. 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York 
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And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING 


AND 
Mest Durable Wringer. 
It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 
106 Chambers Street, New York. 
NEW PERFUME 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Offices-17 Hansen Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. ¢ Boston, 
te Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Core of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 


and SUNDAYS ZXCEPTED. Jan 


For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 
Address 
*DOMESTIC”S.M™.Co., New York. 


‘HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, De. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Domestic Sewing Machine Oo, New York. 
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69S 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Tammty Years aco Lyon’s KarHarnow ror 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 

he name is derived from the Greek, “ Katruro,” 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
favor it has received, and @ popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. It increases the 
Gnowrs and Beavry of the Harm. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 
SAME in Quantity and QUALITY as it was over a QuaR- 
TER of a Century AGo, ani issold by all Druggiste and 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Botile. 


Woman's Glory is Her Hair, 
LYON’S 


AATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


ew" If you want the LATEST IMPRC / BMP 
in CLotags Wrinaens, buy the Improve . 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself te evey 


eurve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the cloth= 
from falling back {nto the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pam 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Public 


The Improved Usiversat is scoommentes ee 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Wate’ 
man and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religiow 
and agriculiural papers a!l over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


cw” Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, reapecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

ne four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
isclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to i] that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentiste, 
(Over BUTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa 
Jan. 15 ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


Oy THe EUROPRAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
Ga” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 





Y 








ha to date their t rs with clean 
watt rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 3. 
Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


‘VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


Tne best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and stren 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptica!, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. sagt Ne hg Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LIN BELCHER, 

2%—eowly Randolph, Mass. 
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WHAT ARE WE DOING WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? 

“Straws show which way the wind blows” 
is an old saying, and “what are we doing with 
our daughters ?”’ was the question that rose 
to my lips an hour ago when I heard a bevy 
of good, sensible, ordinarily educated, healthy 
Hoosier girls discuss in their girlish frankness 
the newspaper article below. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUB DAUGHTERS ? 

Bring them upin the way they should go. 

Give them a good substantial, common 


school education. 
Teach them how to cook a good meal of vict- 


Teach them how to wash and iron clothes. 
Teach them how to darn stockings and sew 


on buttons. 
Teach them how to make their own dresses. 


Teach them to make shirts. 

Teach them to make bread. 

Teach them all the mysteries of the kitch- 

, en, the dining-room and parlor. 

Teach them that a dollar is only one hun- 
dred cents. 

Teach them that the more they live within 
their income, the more they will save. 

Teach them that the further they live be- 
yond their income, the nearer they get to the 
poor-house. 

Teach them to wear calico dresses, and do 


it like a queen. 
Teach them that a good, round rosy romp 
is worth fifty delicate consumptives. 
Teach them to wear thick, warm shoes. 
Teach them to do the marketing for the 


family. 

Teach them to foot up store bills. 

Teach them that God made them in his own 
image, and that no amount of tight lacing 
will improve the model. 

Teach them every day, hard, practical com- 
mon-sense, 

Teach them self-reliance. 

Teach them that a good, steady, greasy me- 
chanic, without a cent, is worth a dozen oil- 
pated loafers in broadcloth. _ 

Teach them to have nothing to do with in- 
temperate and dissolute young men. 

Teach them to climb apple-trees, go fishing, 
cultivate a garden, drive a road team or farm 


wagoh . 
Teach them the accomplishments—music, 
drawing, painting—if you have the time and 
money to do it with. 
Teach them not to paint and powder. 
Teach them not to wear false hair. 
Teach them to say no, and mean it; or yes, 


and stick to it. 
Teach them to regard the morals, not the 


money of the beaux. 
Teach them the essentials of life—truth, 
honesty, uprightness—then at a suitable time 


let them marry. 

Rely upon it, that upon your teaching de- 

nds in a great measure the weal or woe of 
their after life. 

Where this profound and practical piece of 
polite literature first saw the light Iam not able 
even to guess; but it made its advent into 
our family through the columns of the Chris- 
tian Standard, a weekly family aud religious 
newspaper, published in Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
popular and influential paper. 

Our black-eyed Laura opened the paper 
Struck by the taking title of this article, she 
thought to entertain her guests with it and 
began reading aloud. At the second sentence 
her rosy lips curled and her nose tip-tilted a 
little. “Common school education indeed,” 
said she, “I shall not be satisfied with that. 
There are normal schools and colleges and 
there will I go.’ “And I! and I!’ came 
chorusing from different sides of: the room. 

The third and fourth sentences were passed 
over in silence, but at the fifth there was up- 
roarious laughter, cries of “Hear! hear!” and 
exclamations such as “How original! How 
refreshing! How unselfishly philanthropic!” 

At the sixth, our worthy and intelligent 
dress-maker demurred, “No, no,” said she, 
“girls don’t, it would be ungenerous toward 
me, should you withdraw your patronage. 
Where would my bread and butter come from ? 
Now don’t compel me, at the age of twenty- 
four, and when established in a good business, 
to study law or medicine, nor drive me forth 
as a speaker on some Woman’s Rights or 
dressmakers wrongs platform!” 

At the next sentence “Teach them to make 
shirts,’ Aunt Molly offered an amendment 
which would make it read thus, “Teach them 
to make shirts and chemises!” 

The reading continued, the listeners seem- 
ingly spell-bound, up io, or rather down to the 
eighteenth sentence. Of this the orthodoxy 
was called in question by Jane, the deacon’s 
daughter. She contended that the declara- 
tion that Woman was made in the image of 
God is an unwarrantable “‘new departure,” an 
unsound and heretical idea, calculated to sap 
the foundations of the vast structure of well 
seasoned theology. 

The girls agreed to the hard common sense, 
also to the self-reliance. But Annie, just six- 
teen, wondered if all mechanics must neces- 
sarily be greasy ? and Maria thought an indus- 
trious mechanic had surely a right legal, mor- 
al and domestic to wear broadcloth, provided 
he paid for it. Jane, the deacon’s daughter, 
queried whether all ministers, lawyers, doctors 
and editors were to be doomed to perpetual 
bachelorhood ? 

The temperance sentiment was unanimous- 
ly endorsed, but it was reserved for the going 
a-fishing and climbing apple-trees to over- 
whelm and bring down the house. 

Annie declared that she now felt mortified 
to think how much of her native talent and 
energy had been expended on the one cherry- 
tree in their back yard during the past cherry 
season. She is now fearful that cherry-tree 
climbing is not considered by the wise ones 


a legitimately lady-like performance. The 
rest of the party, without a dissenting voice, 
owned to having been well switched by ma- 
ternal or other hands in their juvenile days 
for indulging in a natural propensity to climb 
apple-trees and taste the fruit thereof in the 
self-same hour in which the sprightly curculio 
makes his presence known by inscribing his 
genuine and unmistakable trade-mark pro- 
claiming to all young America that the green 
fruit is now toothsome. 

Driving the road team and farm wagon was 
thought by most of the girls to be a too sad- 
den and tremendous widening of the borders 
of that sphere they had deemed their own. 
At least three of those present can and do 
drive carriages, but will henceforth regard this 
pleasing accomplishment as too frivolous to 
mention and will trust the future to cast farm 
wagons and road teams in their way. 

“Oh’s” and “‘Ah’s’’ greeted the advice with 
regard to the accomplishments. For of these 
young ladies, three are teachers, and one, as 
I have said, is a dressmaker. They certainly 
know at what cost of time and money they 
may pursue the higher enjoyments of life, 

Not to paint and powder and not to wear 

false hair was received in silence; only the 
sweet faces devoid of paint and powder 
showed the indifferent contempt they felt. 
But the young heads unadorned save by the 
locks nature gave them, could not forbear a 
little toss cf independence. 
“Teach them tosay no, and mean it; or yes 
and stick to it;” was hailed with delighted 
clapping of hands as a recognition of individ- 
uality, responsibility and womanhood found 
where it was least expected. 

After this the girls spent their critical ener- 
gies on the sublime suavity of the authority 
“Then at a suitable time let them marry.” 

“When is the suitable time?” asked Laura. 

“Where is the suitable man ?” sighed Jane. 

“Blessed privilege!” cried Annie. 

“There’s nobody coming to woo,” sang Ma- 
ria. 

“Oh dear!’’ said Miss F——, “I’ve no apple- 
tree to climb, no team to drive,no man to 
marry.” , 

“The writer of that was about—about— 
about a third-rate simpleton and a man too, J 
fear,’’ said Aunt Mollie. 

Then our healthy, happy, sensible girls dis- 
cussed the essays, lectures, and blackboard ex- 
ercises of the last Wayne County, Indiana, 
Teachers’ Institute. ‘*What are we doing with 
our daughters?” I had been thinking. Bless 
these girls! they had answered me. We are 
giving to the world in our daughters now, a 
glorious wealth of dignity, purity, industry 
and intellectuality, as the world has never be- 
fore dreamed of. 

But is it not enough to make mothers weep 
when a great teacher, such as a religious news- 
paper, which should give these young women 
wholesome food, dishes. np for them such 
worthless trash, such flimsy chaff as this, and 
worse than all, does it with the air of a bene- 
factor ? 

Away out here in Indiana, I can point to 
ten young women, worthy in all respects to 
assume the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood, too, where you can find one young man 
worthy to assume the equally responsible posi- 
tions of husband and father. Serious writers, 
Christian editors, gentlemen orators, let the 
question be ‘What shall we do with oursons ?” 

LovulsE VY. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind. 





HOWARD GLYNDON IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


Howard Glyndon, in her article entitled 
“Only Twa Senses Left,” which appeared in 
a late issue of this paper, in speaking of her 
trip to the Blind Asylum in South Boston 
says: ‘‘We took the Bay View cars, and were 
borne along through South Boston a forlorn 
locality enough.”’ 

No wonder she says 80, for if she had tried 
to find the most unprepossessing and cheerless 
part of South Boston, she could not have suc- 
ceeded better than by taking the Bay View 
cars, which run for the most part through one 
of the most unpleasant and disagreeable parts 
of it. 

Alighting from the cars, they saw what she 
describes as “immense mounds of yellow 
earth,” which are afterwards spoken of as 
“sandy dirt heaps.’’ . 

I do not quite see how she could have 
formed such an opinion, as the hills are not 
yellow and sandy, the earth being clayey 
gravel. As to beauty none can be claimed for 
them I am afraid, but when we remember 
that it was on these hills or “old forts,’’ as 
they are called here, which were then of much 
greater extent, and all connected, not with 
streets cut through them as now, that Wash- 
ington planted his cannon and marshaled his 
troops when he drove the British troops from 
Boston, I think we shall all feel some little 
admiration for these “‘dirt-heaps,” and some 
little sorrow to see them dug away as they 
now are, day after day. 

“At the head of the side street is a large 
wooden building which might have been 
white once,” &c. 

This building, as of course is plainly under- 
stood by all, is the Blind Asylum, and is built 
entirely of bricks painted white. Standing as 
it does, many feet back and above the sur- 





rounding streets, it cannot fail to present a 





grand and somewhat imposing appearance, 
though, with many others, I think not so 
much so as it did several years ago, when, in 
place of the stone wall which now extends 
along Broadway and H Street, there was a 
simple iron fence inside of which were well 
kept bushes for the whole extent on the Broad- 
way side, and great splendid trees towering 
above and giving much welcome shade to the 
passers in Summer. Back of these trees 
sloped upward the hill upon which the Asylum 
rests, and covered as it was, and is, with green 
grass kept in the nicest order, presented a 
beautiful and perhaps rather ancient appear- 
ance. 

The wall isa new thing, having been built 
within the past year or two, the large noble 
porch over the front door which adds so much 
to the effect having been added at the same 
time. 

The colony of smaller wooden buildings, 
which are spoken of as surrounding the Asy- 
lum, have been built within the last few years, 
and face on Fourth Street. They have a 
very pleasant and homelike appearance. 

The article as regards the visit needs no 
praise. The story of. Laura Bridgeman, no 
matter how often told ur in how many differ- 
ent ways presented, cannot fail to arouse the 
warmest sympathies of the readers, Told as 
it is in this article in such an easy and sympa- 
thising way, we can assure the authoress it is 
one of the most pleasing articles in this num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 

The article is rendered doubly interesting 
and touching by the fact that Howard Glyn- 
don is herself deaf and dumb. 

We shall look eagerly for more from the 
pen of this writer. Deprived as she is of the 
privilege of conversing with those around, 
and of listening to their conversation, it must 
be a pleasure for her to write, such as none 
can fully appreciate save those who are placed 
in similar circumstances. 

In conclusion, let me say I hope Howard 
Glyndon may some time make another visit to 
South Boston. If, in doing so, she takes the 
Broadway cars in place of the Bay View, I 
think she will agree with the majority of the 
residents of this place, in saying it is very 
charming and attractive, instead of forlorn. 
Especially will she think so, if her visit be 
made in later Spring, Summer or early Fall. 

In reference to the popularity of the place, 
there have been several hotels in the place for 
years past, and are several new ones at the 
Point. A very pleasant and homelike one, 
called “Point Pleasant House,’’ has been open- 
ed at the extreme Point, within a few minutes’ 
walk of the principal boating wharves, where 
small pleasure boats can be obtained at any 
time, and within a minute’s walk of the Wo- 
men and Girls Bath House, of which I will 
merely repeat a remark which I heard a 
wealthy Boston lady make to the lady who 
has charge of the Bath House: 

“If the ladies of Boston and vicinity knew 
what a beautiful place South Boston is, and 
what an excellent Bath House there is here, 
Tam afraid you would be crowded and soon 
wish to see the last of us.” 

A RESIDENT oF SouTH Boston. 


ARE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS OPEN? 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—Are there 
any Theological Institutions where women 
are admitted, and at which they may receive 
degrees, in due time? 

Having seen nothing in the “JouRNAL” 
from Cattaraugus County, I thought perhaps a 
letter would be acceptable. There are some 
true, whole-souled people here, who believe in 
the elective franchise for women. This place 
is progressing, though not as fast as I might 
wish. The Church is beginning to know its 
duty and todo it. It is electing women to 
some of its offices, and, in fact, they are get- 
ting the privileges due them, as speedily as 
can be expected. 

The co-education of the sexes is fully en- 
dorsed here by all, and the schools are carried 
on upon that principle with success. I trust, 
ere long, that the ladies may be freed from 
the bondage of dress as itnow is. There can 
be no reformation till all women feel interested 
enough to lend a helping hand to those who 
are battling for the right. Let the new mode 
of dress be made with an eye to ease and ele- 
gance and it will surely find favor. Many wo- 
men are suffering more than others know, or 
suppose, from the effect of our present style of 
dress. A quiet dignity, maintained by those 
who act as representatives for all womankind, 
will do more for us than many realize. The 
greatest objection some men have to the elec- 
tive franchise for women is, that its tendency 
is supposed not to be toward refinement, 
which isa thing so much admired. But I 
maintain that a woman can be as much a lady 
and vote as she could be without the ballot. 

Let us act so that all may be made beliey- 
ers and helpers in this work. The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the Southern States was 
the result of a severe struggle in which our 
brave boys endured untold privations, and to 
which many lives were sacrificed. Our 
tongues, instead of rifles, are our weapons, and 
in this case may prove equally effectual. 

Let us take for our motto, “Right is 
Might,’’ and all will be well in the end. 

AUSTICE JERAULD. 

East Otto, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., Sept. 6. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


“Toe WAYs OF WoMEN” : by John P. Jewett 

& Co., New York. 

This is one of a class of books which have 
made their appearance only within the last 
few years. Their object is to criticise the ex- 
ternal conditions of social life and education, 
and to show how widely they depart from the 
requirements of healthy life and development. 

They are due to the recent growth of sani- 
tary knowledge and of interest in sanitary 
matters, which have created the branches of 
public and private hygiene, as objects of scien- 
tific study and practical interest. 

The importance of the health of women, 
and the prominent part they should take in all 
matters pertaining to hygiene, are tacitly re- 
cognized by the fact that so many of these 
books are devoted to the discussion of condi- 
tions affecting women, or are intended for 
their especial use. 

The current of thought which these works 
indicate is hopeful and important. The books 
themselves are valuable, as a means of calling 
the attention of women to a great field of in- 
terest and duty which they are but just begin- 
ning to appreciate. That the works in ques- 
tion, emanating, as they usually do, from med- 
ical pens, are colored by a great variety of 
views of the human organization, its needs, 
and treatment, is perhaps no harm. This 
gives to each an individual character that will 
attract acertain class of readers, and so help 
toaccomplish the great object, which is to 
lead women to think on these matters and to 
act upon their thought. 

There are, however, some points which all 
writers on these topics for popular use, should 
keep in view. One point is, to give as much 
accurate information in a practical shape as 
possible, General criticism on women, dress, 
education, habits, etc., may be useful to awak- 
en attention to deficiencies. But this is to a 
greatdegree done. Many women have an idea 
that, in the care of their families and their 
own lives, they should be influenced by hy- 
gienic considerations; but when it comes to 
practical action they don’t know what to do. 

For example, they hear a great deal about 
the importance of ventilation, good drainage, 


the injuriousness of furnaces, ete., but they’ 


do not know how, in examining a house, to 
ascertain whether its drainage is good, its fur- 
naces wellconstructed, its means of ventila- 
tion sufficient, etc. 

The facts of hygienic science and its princi- 
ples, so far as they have been worked out, are 
still mostly scattered through the reports of 
health boards, the transactions of societies, 
monographs, etc., not collected in the form of 
text books and hand books, as are the results 
of older branches of study. 

All who undertake to write on women 
should keep them posted in all the latest re- 
sults of sanitary study. They should state, in 
a clear and concise form, what is actually un- 
known, what is still beyond our knowledge; 
what can be accomplished by individuals and 
families for themselves, and what can only be 
carried out by social co-operation; what pro- 
blems sanitary science has solved and what are 
the points now being actively studied or 
worked out. 

“The Ways of Women” would be more valu" 
able had the author devoted as much labor to 
the positive as he has to the negative side of 
his work. Its criticism is just and forcible, 
but we miss the practical information and 
tangible suggestion which would be so ac- 
ceptable to those who consult such works for 
guidance. 

Another important quality for popular 
works is brevity. Our author’s style, though 
clear and readable, is rambling and diffuse; 
asmall volume would be read, by those who 
are not students, where alarger volume would 
be laid aside, even when as handsomely got 
up as that which is our text. We wish that 
all who write on the subject would take one 
good suggestion from our author, and put 
their matter, as he has done, into such excel- 
lent print as shows that he practices as he 
preaches in one respect at least, viz., in con- 
sideration and respect for his readers eyes.’ 

E. B. 





“QUIXSTAR,”’ 

Readers of the English novel “Quixstar,” 
which has been reproduced in this country, 
will find many truthful things relative to the 
Woman question in its broadest aspects. But 
not every one has “Quixstar” to read, and as 
the next best thing, we have culled for the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL a few of our marked pas- 
sages noted while perusing the book. Those 
who with Dr. Holland of Scribner’s Monthly, 
believe in Man’s ownership of Woman, will 
see in the following paragraph why it is some 
men are content with anything for a wife. 
Mrs. Sinclair, speaking of her brother says: 

“Mr. Sinclair has I doubt been rather un- 
fortunate in his feminine acquaintance; at 
least his ideas of women are low; he always 
speaks as if a respectable servant who knew 
her work and did it, was the highest type of 
Woman; now you can easily imagine that 
when heis a little older, a designing woman 
of that class might have little difficulty in get- 
ting round him; indeed, he is quite the style 
of man to wind up by marrying his cook or 
housekeeper.’’ 

Women sometimes discuss men, and are as 
proud of their sex as the lords of creation are 


of theirs. 


“And was he a gentleman?’’ asked Mrs. 
Veitch. 

“Oh, ay! a gentleman by way o’. I often 
wondered the misstress could thrate him, but 
she was «n easy-gaun body, and it was as 
weel.”’ 

“Some men should hae been women,” said 
Mrs. Veitch. 

“I never saw the man I would hae liket to 
hae been me,” said Maddy energetically. 

On the education of boys and girls together 
Mrg. Sinclair held many sensible opinions, 

“There are different opinions respecting 
the propriety of boys and girls attending the 
same school, but ifit isinjurious to either, why, 
I say, are boys and girls born in the same 
family? That being the case, it would seem 
they were intended to act and re-act beneficial- 
ly on each other—does it not, Adam ?” 

Gentlemen do not hesitate to express their 
opinion about women in this readable novel 
of “Quixstar.’ Here are two of them: 

“Females are the most curious beings. If 
men ask them a question they start off at a 
tangent into the most utterly irrelevant mat- 
ter, and there’s no bringing them up,—you 
must just wait helpless until they stop.” 

“Cowper in these days is voted old-fashioned 
and slow; but to get away from al! the chat- 
ter and smatter and tremendous intelligence 
of the hour, to fall in with a woman who does 
not know everything; who sews and reads 
Cowper, is very refreshing.” 

The practice of medicine by women is thus 
incidentally alluded to: 

“Mrs. Gilbert had been up early; she gen- 
erally was. The great objection to women at- 
tempting the practice of medicine is stated to 
be their want of strength and nerve, but so 
far as an outside spectator may judge, the or- 
dinary work of a doctor seems a joke com- 
pared to what many women undergo, not in 
straining to ape a class above them, but mere- 
ly trying to make the most of a narrow in- 
come in their own sphere. A doctor may say 
that he is worked to death, but Mrs. Gilbert 
never said to anyone, and could not say to her 
husband that she was wearied, although that 
was a frequent thing, for he would at once 
have made out that she was reproaching him, 
and that she was contrasting her own lot with 
her sisters’. Many a woman has been silent 
in similar circumstances, but it is a dangerous 
thing teaehing man, woman, child or nation 
to hold its tongue. A death-like torpor or an 
explosion is likely to bethe result. Silence is 
not always golden, it is sometimes wretched- 
ly leaden.” 

Single women are alluded to as follows: 


“And what do you think you are pitied 
for?’ asked Mrs. Sinclair; “for being a single 
woman? Lassure you I have known single 
women who are highly respectable and most 
useful in their circle and where they conduct 
themselves well, people don’t laugh at them.” 

Readers of the “Quixstar’’ romance will 
find much to delight and amuse them, while 
it is full of hints relative to the bringing up of 
children, and domestic life in general. 

FULLER-WALKER. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can findready sale for “Little Wolf,” a telper- 
ance tale. Apply to 
T.C. EVANS, 

106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE PAIN-KILLER manufactured by PERRY 
DAVIS & SON has won for itself a reputation unsur- 
passed in medicinal preparations. The universality 
of the demand for the Pain-Killer is a novel, interest- 
ing, and surprising feature in the history of this med- 


icine. The Pain Killer is now regularly sold in large 
and steadily increasing quantities, not only to general 
agents in every State and Territory of the Union, and 
every Province in British America, but to Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil, Uraguay, Peru, Chili, and other South 


American States, to the Sandwich Islands, to Cuba 
and other West India Islands; to England and Conti- 
nental Europe; to Mozambique, Madagascar, Zanzi- 
bar, and other African lands; to Australia, and Cal- 
cutta, Rangoon and other places in India. It has also 
been sent to China, and we doubt if there is any For- 
eign port or any inland city in Africa or Asia which 
is frequented by American and European missiona- 
ries, travelers or traders, into which the Pain-Killer 
has not been introduced, 

The extent of its usefulness is another great feature 
of this remarkable medicine. It is not only the best 
thing ever known, as everybody will confess, for 
bruises, cuts, burns, &c., but for dysentery or Chole- 
ra, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy un- 
surpassed for efliciency and rapidity of action. In 
the great cities of British India, and the West India 
Islands and other hot climates, it has become the 
standard medicine for all such complaints, as well as 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, and other kindred disor- 
ders, . For coughs and colds, canker, asthma and 
1heumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing trials and testimony, to be 
an invaluable medicine, The proprietors are in pos- 
session of letters from persons of the highest character 





and responsibility, testifying in unequivocal terms to 
the cures effected and the satisfactory results produced, 
| in an endless variety of cases by the use of this great 
| medicine. That the Pain-Killer is deserving of all its 
proprietors claim for it is amply proved by the uu- 
paralled popularity it has attained. It is a sure and 
effective remedy. It is sold in almost every country in 
the world, and is becoming more and more popular 
every year. Its healing properties have been fully 
tested all over the world, and it need only to be known 
to be prized. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In their Physical, Moral and Intellectus) Relations, 


By A MEDICAL MAN. This is unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable books issued from the Amer- 





ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- 
men of scientific and practical word-painting on 
themes of vital importance to every woman. A 


splendid chance for agents. It makes an elegant 8vo 
vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. 
Price $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter- 
ritory and agents’ terms, apply to the publishers, 
— x Jewett & Co.,5 Dey St., New York. 
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